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FEBRUARY THOUGHTS. 

Pm the spirit of snow, and my compass is wide; 

I can fall in the storm, in the wind I can ride; 

I am white, I am pure, I am tender, I’m fair, 

I was born in the seas, to the seas I repair; 

By frost I am harden’d, by wet I’m destroyed, 

And, united with liquid, to Ocean decoy’d. 

J. R. Prior. 
EBR UARY 
in New 
England 
is usually 
a rough, 
cold 
month. 
Snows 
have ac- 
cumula- 

ted, so 

that the 
roads are 
often ob- 

. structed, 

and trav- 

elling on 
them is 
tedious 
and slow. 

Especially is this the case in the hilly and 

mountainous parts of New England, where 












the population is thin, and travel has not been | 


sufficiently constant to keep the roads open. 
To do this, however, would be a task of no 
ordinary kind. Old Boreas is king. He 





valleys, scours the plains, or roars over the 
mountain tops unrestricted in his vagaries, 
heaping the snow into fantastic forms, or send- 
ing it in whirling clouds through the freezing 
air. 

Those who live in thickly-settled communi- 
ties, where the public road is always kept open 
from nearly every farm-house in the town to 
the centre of the village, can have only a slight 
appreciation of the difficulties with which those 
have to contend who live where the population 
is sparse. In some districts, if one rides a 
dozen miles, he will be obliged to pass over 
pastures and meadows, through swamps and 
woods, cross doubtful streams, and go circuit- 
ous routes through valleys and over hills, in 
order to reach his destined goal. He will not 
be able to keep in the highway half the time. 
Then, if night approaches, and his faithful 
steed shows signs of fatigue, those dismal fore- 
bodings will be likely to take possession of the 
mind, which poets, speaking of night-bound 
and snow-bewildered travellers, have so vividly 
portrayed in the books : 

“See, how the traveller searce resists the storm! 

Mark, how he strives along with fainting feet! 

And doomed, without the friendly welcome warm, 

To perish in its freezing winding-sheet !” 

Scarcely anything is more bewildering to 
the mind, than to be abroad in a winter night, 
when the earth is covered with snow, and we 
jose the points of compass, and the well-known 
landmarks are covered up, or only stand like 


toams where he pleases. Sweeps through the dim and uncertain spectres in tho dusky gloom 
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of night. When, added to this uncertainty, one | sisted the weight of the snow above. The sister 


is benumbed with cold and fatigued with exer- 
tion, the sensation becomes one of almost utter 
hopelessness and despondency, and it requires 
all the energy aud courage we can command, 
not to give way to the stupor which steals over 
us like the power of some potent drug. 

A painful occurrence took place several 
years ago in the Green Mountains of Ver- 
mont, where a man, his wife and a young babe 
perished in the snow, by bewilderment and fa- 
tigue. 

A wonderful story is also told of one Eliza- 
beth Woodcock, who was buried in the snow, 
near Cambridge, England, on the 2d of Feb- 
ruary, 1799, where she remained eight days 
and nights! She was taken out alive, but 
somewhat frozen, and lived until the 13th of 
the following July. 

In mountainous regions in Europe, among 
the Alps, for instance, and it is quite probable 
among the Rocky Mountains of our own coun- 
try, snow slides occur, which sometimes cover 
large tracts, overwhelming everything in their 
course, as did the land-slide in the White 
Mountains. 

On the 19th of March, 1755, a small cluster 
of houses at a place called Bergemotetto, in 
the upper valley of Stura, was entirely over- 
whelmed by two vast bodies of snow that tum- 
bled down from a neighboring mountain. 
Several houses were engulphed, in which were 
twenty-two persons in all, covered with a high 
mountain of snow. Great efforts were made 
to rescue them, but without success, until on 
the 25th day of April, thirty-seven days after 
they were buried! the astonished laborers 
heard a feeble cry of ‘‘help, my brother!” A 
large opening was then made, when Joseph 
Rochia went down and found his wife, alive, 
whose age was about forty-five, a sister thirty- 
five, and a daughter thirteen years old. These 
were raised on their shoulders to men above, 
who pulled them up as if from the grave, and 
so wasted that they appeared like skeletons. 
A boy six years old had died. 

All these persons happened to be in a stable 
where there were six goats, an ass, and some 
fowls. On looking out, the wife perceived an 
avalanche breaking down, ran back into the 
stable, and all got into the rack and manger. 
In three minutes the mass descended and the 
roof broke over their heads, but the manger 
was under the main prop of the stable and re- 





had fifteen chestnuts in her pocket ; two of the 
goats gave milk, and by great efforts they got 
hay from over their heads for them, and thus 
sustained their lives. During the whole thirty- 
seven days they saw not one ray of light; yet 
for about twenty days they had some notice of 
night and day from the crowing of the fowls, 
until the latter died. 

All these facts were related and attested on 
the 16th of May, 1755, the next month after 
the persons were exhumed. 

Happily for us in our beloved New England, 
in our delightful climate, marked by no great 
extreme of heat or cold of long continuance, 
nature has greatly exempted us from the terri- 
ble revulsions which agitate and terrify the 
mind in less favored regions of the world. In 
those countries where earthquakes occur, the 
people must live in a constant state of fear and 
apprehension, as though the sword of Damocles 
were hung over them; or in China, where al- 
most every movable thing is instantly swept 
from the earth, or navies engulphed in the 
boiling ocean by the terrible Zyphoon; or in 
Arabia, where the air becomes red, and the 
day is darkened by the clouds of sand which 
fill the air, sent up by the stifling and pestifer- 
ous Simoom; or, nearer home, where hurri- 
canes and tornados give little warning of the 
terrible destruction they are about to make! 

Let us be grateful, then, that our ‘‘lot is 
cast in pleasant places ;” that we lie down and 
sleep without fear that the solid earth may be 
shaken and rent under us, or that the mountain 
will fall on us, or that the mighty atmosphere 
will sweep ourselves and our goods away ! 

Fesruary affords opportunity for such 
trains of thought, and they will enrich us as 
much as abundant products of the soil or in- 
come from notes or bonds. We want a con- 
tented mind, because that is a continual feast. 
Nothing so much tends to this as the study of 
Nature about us, the study of ourselves, and a 
cheerful, loving heart, ever overflowing with 
grateful emotions. 





FARMING IN FEBRUARY. 

There is an old story about St, Anthony, the 
Patriarch of Monks, who lived in Egypt a great 
many years ago, who was particularly solicitous 
about animals. It was probably from his 
practices that the custom arose of blessings 
passed on animals, as is stil practiced at 
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Rome. He regarded no beasts, birds or fish 
as hateful. So on a particular day the ‘‘Bene- 
diction of Beasts” is annually performed at 
Rome! It lasts for some days, and every Ro- 
man, from the Pope to the peasant, who has a 
horse, a mule, or an ass, sends them to be 
blessed at St. Anthony’s shrine. Even the 
English go with their job horses and favorite 
dogs, get them sprinkled, sanctiiied, and placed 
under the protection of this saint. The same 
practice exists in Madrid, Spain, where mules 
and other useful animals receive a blessing in 
St? Anthony’s church ! 

We cannot but have some respect for such 
customs, when they tend to foster good feel- 
ings, and increase kind treatment to the ani- 
mals under our charge, which are indispen- 
sable to our comfort and happiness. 

Some of the days in February could not be 
better spent by certain persons who hire horses 
at livery stables, by teamsters in cities, and by 
some farmers who feed light and load heavy, 
than by attending upon the services at St. An- 
thony’s church! 4 

Reform among us, as farmers, is still needed 
in regard to the management of farm stock, as 
relates to treatment,—that is, influence over 
them,—as well as to the modes of feeding. 
An angry word and then a blow, is still the 
practice with some persons, whenever an ani- 
mal varies from the strict line of practice re- 
quired of it. This does not arise so much from 
violent temper, or ill-feeling, as from a 
thoughtless habit,—but it tells upon the ani- 
mals, nevertheless. 

A little practice will enable an observing 
person to decide what herds of cattle, in the 
barn, are treated with kindness and considera- 
tion, and those which are controlled with harsh 
words and blows. It cannot be possible that 
animals who live in constant fear, who are ex- 
cited whenever their master is present, and 
tremble at his approach, can be in that state 
of rest and composure which is necessary to 
secure the greatest product from them in flesh, 
work or milk. 

An inconsiderate orerloading of horses and 
oxen is one of the most common cruelties in- 
flicted upon them. More good horses are 
spoiled in this way than in any other; and the 
better they are to begin with, the more likely 
they are to be ruined. 

Every farmer should know the dimensions 
of the cart or wagon he uses, and then what a 





square foot or a cubic yard of sand, gravel, 
stone, lumber or manure will weigh. Of 
course, these will vary under certain circum- 
stances,—as a cart full of green manure will 
weigh twice as much as the same cart full of 
that which has been composted.’ A cord of 
fresh dung will weigh about 9289 pounds! or 
nearly four and a half tons! And yet half a 
cord is often the load which a pair of oxen are 
expected to haul over ploughed ground, where 
the feet of the cattle and the wheels of the cart 
sink into the soil to the depth of six or eight 
inches! Is that merciful treatment? A third 
of acord is thrown upon a cart for a single 
horse to drag over or through a similar surface, 
where he can get no substantial foothold, and 
where the wheels are trigged at every step by 
the great unevenness of the furrows. And yet 
he is required to haul over such a place more 
than a ton and a half. 

Is it a matter of wonder that so many of our 
horses are afflicted with spring halt, bone and 
bog spavin, ringbone, fistulous withers, false 
quarter, sandcrack, broken knees, heaves, quit- 
tor, and a host of other diseases, some of which 
are common to half the horses we see ! 

Let us, farmers, think more of these things, 
now that we have comparative leisure, and are 
enjoying around our firesides the delights of 
home, kindred and friends. Let us not only 
think, but talk them over, recall past prac- 
tices, and decide whether we have heretofore 
given to our business such powers of the mind, 
and such skill, as will bring us the largest re- 
wards for our labor. 

FEBRUARY winds and snows are not our 
care. Let them whistle and fly, while we 
mark out our duties and form our resolutions 
for the future. 





Nice Pork on a Goop Farm.—We saw, 
the other day, at Mr. David Buttrick’s, in 
Concord, Mass., three very fine hogs, that 
must dress between 400 and 500 Ibs. each. 
They are thirteen months old, have always been 
fed together and are so nearly equal in size, 
that it is difficult to decide which will weigh 
the most. Not only his hogs but his fields, 
buildings, and other stock, with the numerous 
conveniences of a good farm, show excellent 
management, and are evidence of what can be 
accomplished by an industrious, persevering 
man on the ‘‘worn-out”’ soil of old Massachu- 
setts, at plain, ordinary farming. 
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VERMONT STATE AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

The annual meeting of this society was held 
in Rutland, Jan. 2d, President J. W. Colburn 
in the chair. The treasurer’s report shows 
$2015.00 surplus receipts after deducting ex- 
penses paid for the year, and $8094.15 now in 
the treasury. Resolutions in favor of protec- 
tion of the wool-growing interest to the extent 
of the House tariff bill were passed. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected : 


President—John Gregory, Northfield. 

Vice-Presidents—Henry Keyes, Newbury ; Henry 
G. Root, Bennington; Henry 8. Morse, Shelburne ; 
Victor Wright, Middlebury. 

Treasurer—Joseph W. Colburn, Smithfield. 

Secretary—Henry Clark, Rutland. 

Board of Directors—Edwin Hammond, Middle- 
bury ; Wm. R. Sanford, Orwell; George Campbell, 
Westminster; Elijah Cleaveland, Coventry; Hen- 
wy Hayward, Clarendon; Henry B. Kent, Dorset; 

m. Q. Brown, Fairhaven; N. B. Safford, White 
River Junction; Crosby Miller, Pomfret; Law- 
rence Brainard, Jr., St. Albans; David Goodall, 
Brattleboro; Henry Chase, Lyndon; Henry Boyn- 
ton, Woodstock ; Pitt W. Hyde, Hydeville; E. S. 
Stowell, Cornwall; James A Shedd, Burlington. 


Hon. Joseph W. Colburn, the retiring Pres- 
ident, was invited to deliver the address at the 
next annual meeting of the Society, He also 
presented a memorial to Congress which was 
ynanimously adopted. 

Hon. Edwin Hammond was elected a mem- 
ber of the National Wool-Growers’ Association, 
and the Society accepted the provisions of the 
legislature, changing the name of the Society 
to the ‘‘Vermont State Agricultural Society 
and Wool-Growers’ Association.” 





‘*FeEDING.”’—The farmers of the Connecti- 
cut valley have been in the habit of buying 
oxen in the fall which were only in fair, thrifty 
condition, and feeding out to them not only their 
own surplus grain, but buying western corn in 
large quantities. One of the great items of 
profit from this course is the rich manure which 
is thus produced. Last fall these feeders paid 
as high as 14c. per lb. for much of their stock. 
After feeding on meal through the winter, and 
transforming these ‘‘stores” into the celebrated 
‘‘River cattle,” the market had so declined that 
these farmers were obliged to sell at a less 
price per pound than they gave. Those who 
fed sheep suffered greater losses even than 
those who fed cattle. In consequence of these 
reverses, and also in consequence of the great 
advance in the price of corn, we understand 
that but very few of these River farmers will 
feed either cattle or sheep the coming winter. 


| Our cattle reporter informs us that he has not 


‘heard of any being bought for this purpose, as 
yet, either at Brighton or Cambridge. 





For the New England Farmer. 
FIRST AGRICULTURAL FAIR AT 
CHESTER, N. H. 


Mr. Eprror :—Thoughts, like seeds, sprout, 
but often wither away through neglect, or a 
barren soil. Yet, by digging into the soil and 
turning it over and over to the sun and air, the 
earth may at last be so enriched that the feeble 
roots are enabled to draw sufficient nourish- 
ment to force the buds into shoots, and,* in 
time, by constant labor and watchfulness, such 
as pinching in, pruning, and spading up the 
soil, it attains its growth and greets the eye 
with its fruits. ~ 

A few years since, in this town, some indi- 
viduals endeavored to plant a seed called 
** Agricultural Society,” and thought it would 
grow, even if it were not watched and pro- 
tected, and as is too often the case when trans- 
planting a seedling from the nursery, either 
owing to the mental soil of this town at that 
time, or lack of energy on the part of those 
who planted the seed, it grew feebly and at 
last apparently died,—a death called ‘ sine 
die.” But this fall, about the middle of Octo- 
ber, to the surprise of those who planted the 
seed, and amazement of those who would not, 
or did not, assist in keeping the feeble plant 
from pining away, it started out anew and grew 
rapidly into a tree, which bore such a great 


endanger the branches! But the inhabitants 
of the town, seeing its danger, rallied to its 
support, and with the aid of tables, benches, 
settees, cord and twine, so secured its brittle 
limbs that the fruit hung on, and ripened to 
the satisfaction of all interested. 

I have heard it said, that if the farmers of this 
town will keep up their energy, with the 
aid of God, and the ladies of this town,—who, 
by the way, are never backward in a good 
cause, or niggardly of their time,—it will 


‘Town Hall and horse sheds to hold it! What 
is most astonishing about the tree, is, that it 
only required eight or ten days to stir the earth 
about its roots, before it blossomed and ripened 
the fruit! The blossoms were but few, yet by 
a miracle its fruit was so abundant as to fill the 
Town Hall, and barely afford room for the as- 
tonished visitor. to look and express their 
gratitude. And that the names of those who 
so readily came forward to its support may not 
be lost, I pray you to find room in your widely 
circulating journal, not only for their names, 
but also for the wonderful variety of fruits, 
flowers, grain and vegetables; and last, but 
not least, the needle-work and drawings that 
were wrapped around its trunk, for its future 


support and protection from the chilling winds 








abundance, and so large a variety, as almost to’ 


again display its fruits, even if it takes the . 
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which this town is at times liable to, when 4 
break occurs in the minds of its inhabitants :— 
James M. Kent presented potatves, mongrel 
umpkins—a curious freak of nature; Lucien 
‘ent, Winningstadt and flat Dutch cabbage, 
parsnips, beets, 2 varieties tomatoes, 8 do. 
apples; David L. Bachelder, a new variety 
of parching corn; Mrs. Marden, giant English 
turnips, blood beets; Page Long, seed cucum- 
bers, extra long; C. H. Knowles, 2 varie- 
ties potatoes, seed corn, 7 varieties apples, 
giant Savoy cabbages, a sample of 13 qts. 
of beans, which grew on 15 re feet of 
ground, being at the rate of 90 bushels to an 
acre! George Hook, 6 varieties apples, extra 
large Dutch cabbages ; George Cammet, beans, 
and 2 fine samples of seed corn; Charles Kent, 
4 new varieties potatoes, from the seed balls; 
George Bell, field, sweet, and California pump- 
kins, 3 varicties of fowls, 3 do. monstrous po- 
tatoes, average 16 inches in circumference, 
being an average sample of 200 bushels! 
George Weeks, sorghum cane, 2 varieties 
rching corn; Charles Willcomb, carrots, 
arge pumpkins, squashes, onions, beets, 5 
varieties apples; Arthur S. Leonard, 9 do. 
— seed corn, 7 varieties amples: fancy 
kets for house plants, Brahma, Chittagongs, 
black Spanish and white Leghorn fowls, fan- 
tailed doves; Thomas I. Melvin, 15 varieties 
apples, 4 do. mammoth blood and mangel 
wurzel beets, carrots, turnips, seed corn, 


planted May 25, harvested Sept. 1; Wm. 
Crawford, French turnips, carrots, onions, 


white-flint corn, and potatoes of the Orono spe- 
cies—I saw a few hills of these potatoes dug ; 


‘the product of a hill weighed 94 lbs.; they 


were planted very near together, and turned 
out at the rate of 600 bushels to an acre! J. 
L. Lovett exhibited 5 varieties seed potatoes ; 
Josiah Fitts, garden vegetables, 4 varieties ap- 
ples, and pears; Francis Hazelton, 7 varieties 
apples, chickory roots, extra large pumpkins, 


‘squashes; N. S. Morse, 2 very nice plates 


apples and potatoes; John W. Noyes, Hub- 
bard squashes, 21 varieties apples, Concord, 
Delaware, Diana, Maine and Rogers hybrid 
grapes, No. 19; I. T. Kendall, 5 varieties 
beautiful apples, French turnips, splendid 
watermelons, French squash; J. S. Corning, 
watermelons, squashes, trace corn ; H. Knights, 
5 varieties seedling potatoes ; C. L. Weymouth, 
large Hubbard squashes ; S. V. Osgood, giant 
Swedish turnips; D.C. Swain, mongrel crook- 
neck squash; G. C. Fitts, French squash, 
ground almonds, seed corn; Fred. Morse, 
pumpkins, 5 varieties apples; George Will- 
comb, large pumpkins, corn and cabbages ; 
Amos Ball, trace corn, beans, large potatoes ; 
John Wason, broom corn, extra large French 
turnips, 13 varieties splendid apples; Roxanna 
Stevens, 2 do, tomatoes; Ebenezer Marden, 
early Canada corn, citron melons, French tur- 
nips, 13 varieties apples, basket chestnuts in 
the burr opened by frost; Wm. P. W. Whitti- 
more, 5 varieties seed potatocs, buckwheat 





raised on pine plains at the rate of 45 bushels 
to an acre, peppers; Wm. Tenney, white win- 
ter wheat, corn, 18 varieties apples, very nice 
and large, 3 do. pears, Duchess, Vicar of 
Winkfield, L. B. DeJersey ; G. W. Dolben, & 
sample of seedling apples, or natural Baldwin ; 
Wm. True, a very curious and interesting 
freak of nature on a turnip; C. 8. Dolf, cab- 
bages; John Robinson, 6 varieties apples, 
good; James R. Gordon, 6 do. potatoes, target 
and nice; S. S. Chamberlin, pumpkins, Hub- 
bard and marrow squashes, 3 varieties pota- 
toes, 3 do. tomatoes, cabbages, 4 varieties 
beans, champion peas, brown, parching and 
Stowell’s evergreen sweet corn,—19 ears 
weighed 18} lbs.,—carrots, mangel wurzels, 
onions, French turnips, Isabella grapes, apples, 
and potatoes ‘‘from the moon,” orange gourds. 

S. F. Leonard: this gentleman was first and 
foremost in the management of the fair, and 
entered a large variety of fruits, grain and 
vegetables; the name of each I should be 
pleased to give, but as he neglected to hand 
them in, I am unable to do so. 


Ladies’ Department, 


Mrs. L. Moore, house plants, flowers and 
home-made rug; Mrs. L. Lawrence, flowers 
and house plants; Mrs. H. M. Hazelton, E. I. - 
Hazelton, L. Hazelton, I. Corning, C. H. 
Knowles, home-made rugs, each; Miss N. A. 
Noyes, worsted work; Miss S. E. Bell, paint 
ings; Mrs. Kent, pressed flowers, moss bas- 
kets, flowers, house plants; Mrs. Jno. Hazel- 
ton, house plants, worsted work and fancy arti- 
cles; Miss A. Mitchel, flowers and baskets; 
Mrs. F. Page, Mrs. Willcomb, Mrs. Rollins, 
quilts, each. 

Several others entered articles too late to 
take their names, or contest for the premiums. 
The names of those who were awarded pre- 
miums I have been unable to obtain, after a 
number of weeks of inquiry, so that part I 
must omit to give you. I will write you about 
grapes in a few weeks, if I have not already 
worn your patience out at this time. 

S. 8S. CaamMBeruin. 

Chester, N. H., Dec. 25, 1866. 





Remarxs.—In a lecture to which we once 
listened, the speaker pressed upon the atten- 
tion of his hearers the idea that, ‘‘ when we 
work for man, we are working for God.” So 
our correspondent labored—and labored well— 
on Christmas Day, to present to us, and the 
numerous readers of the FarMER in his own 
and the neighboring towns, an account of the 
first agricultural fair in the ‘ancient and 
honorable” town of Chester. We have hearé 
it spoken of as a success which greatly surprised 
the movers themselves. It was like ‘‘ getting 
into law; when they had got it started they 
couldn't stop it. The example will be valua- 
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ble to the towns in that region. The towns of | hollow, or by big cracks in the barn, the better 


Chester, Derry, Hampstead, Candia, Auburn 
and Raymond could get up an annual fair, and 
make a display of stock, crops and fruits that 
would be creditable to any county in New 
England. We are obliged to our correspond- 
ent for this favor, and hope he will soon send 
us an account of his grapes. 





For the New England Farmer. 
TIGHT BARNS£7¢~ 


I have noticed lately that some of your cor- 
respondents have again brought up the subject 
of tight barns, contending that hay will keep 
better in such; also, that it will keep better, 
and as I understand them to say would dry | 
better in the barn than in the stack. However 
the facts or theories in the case may be, it is 
certain that the opinion of most farmers is 
against all this. 

Some farmers put their early cut hay, which 
is supposed to contain more sap than that which 
is cut later, on the scaffold side of the barn. 
And I think farmers generally put their green- 
est hay on the scaffolds or lofts, rather than 
into bays which are generally much wider and 
deeper. So in the season of haying, barns are 
left more open for the draught of air than at 

r seasons of the year. 

I have put good sweet hay into the tight, 
nicely built stables in the village, where there 
was no ventilation, and in a few weeks the out- 
side would be mouldy and bad. And I have 
heard other villagers that had tight barns say, 
that they did not buy hay out of the fields be- 
cause they had found that it would not keep in 
their barns. 

We universally find that corn barns are made 
very open, and the cribs narrow, for the better 
circulation of air. I think that both hay and 
corn barns should have ventilation at the top as 
well as near the bottom. 

Hay from the salt marsh is usually stacked 
out; and many a time I have heard farmers 
say their hay was not dry enough to put into 
the barn so they would stack it. Hay in the 
stack will dry better by being raised up from 
the ground, to secure a draught of air under- 
neath. Many even go so far as to build the 
stack hollow ; that is, they fill a bag full of hay, 
and on commencing a stack set the bag upright 
in the middle of the stack, and as they proceed 
draw the bag up until nearly finished when 
some small sticks are laid over the hole after 
the bag is drawn out, and a little more hay is 
pitched on, and the top finished. This method 
of stacking hay has been found to work admir- 
ably where hay must be put up not more than 
half cured, as it is sometimes on the marshes 
on account of tides. 

T am aware that much depends on the weath- 
er about drying hay that is stacked green; but 





I think the more air we get, either by stacking 


for hay, unless it is perfectly dry. 
J. W. Brown. 
Kensington, N. H., Nov. 19, 1866. 





BaromEtTers.—In connection with the un- 
qualified condémnation of the barometer by 
the Solons of the New York Institute, the 
following statement is made in the Rural Amer- 
ican, by W. S. Langdon, of Lisbon, Ill. :— 

First, a person having one must ascertain 
from observation the average, or mean height 
of the mercurial column; then knowing that 
he will find that his barometer, (if a good one) 
will indicate wind, as well as rain; but gener- 
ally the fall is more rapid for wind than for 
rain. If the mercury is from any cause above 
the mean, and it begins to fall, he should not 
expect a storm; but if at the mean, or below 
it, a storm of some degree of severity will 
surely follow a fall. A storm will follow a 
great and rapid rise, when the wind is north- 
east, and also the same witha fall in the mercury, 
with the wind in that quarter ; but never during 
my three years’ observation has a storm occur- 
red (with the above exception) without notice 
of from three hours to two days beforehand. 





A Hot rv Breepinc.—Mr. Torr, the well- 
known breeder of Short-Horn cattle and 
Leicester sheep, in the course of some remarks 
at the recent letting of the latter, touching on 
breeding in general, said : , 

‘The way to establish uniformity or family 
likeness is to begin by putting the best male to 
the best female, and to continue to put the best 
to the best ;” secondly, ‘‘not to put opposite 
characters together, or the traits of both will 
be lost; but if any fresh characteristic is re- 
quired to be imparted to the issue of present 
stock animals, this must be done by degrees, 


lor by that discreet selection which will yield a 


little more wool, or size and substance, the first 
year, and a little more and more in the second 
and third generations, and so on.” 





Canapa THisTLEs.—A writer in the West- 
ern Rural tells how he killed acres of Canada 
thistles, thus:—‘‘Plough early in the spring, 
as soon as they are all out of the ground. As 
soon as they are up the second time, plough or 
cultivate with a wheeled cultivator, and so con- 
tinue as often as they come in sight, which will 
be about three or four times during the sum- 
mer. If the season is wet it is all the more 
favorable for killing—others don’t agree with 
me—because they sprout and make their ap- 
pearance much more certainly than in a dry 
season. In a dry season the roots lie in the 
groynd without coming up; in a warm, wet 
season they come up three or four times, and 
that is their end if they are as often plowed.” 
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CELOSIA.—[Aurea Pyramidalis.] 

This magnificent, free-flowering, graceful- 
grewing plant, belongs, with cocks-comb, to 
the natural order Amarantacee. It produ- 
ces in the greatest profusion spikes of the most 
beautiful feath- x 
ery-looking 
flowers, which ay 
are well repre- 
sented in the 
annexed en- 
graving,copied 
from Wash- 
burn & Co.'s 
Catalogue of 
Flower and 
Vegetable 
Seeds,in which 
three varieties 


The variety 
Celosia Argen- 
tea produces 
its flowers in 
spikes, like a 
Gomphrena 
(Globe Ama- ° 
ranthus,) but 
much longer; 
and, if gath- 
ered when 
young, they 
are valuable 
for winter bou- 
quets. Plants 
of the Celosia 
flower freely if planted out in June in a warm, | 
sheltered situation. Grown in pots, they are | 
the most elegant of greenhouse and conserva- | 
tory plants, where, with a little management, | 
they may be had in flower the whole winter, 
growing freely in rich loamy soil. Half-hardy | 
annuals. 





HOP CULTURE IN ENGLAND. 


A careful attempt has been made by a cor- 
respondent of the London Times to ascertain 
the number of acres of hops under cultivation 
in 1866. As long as the duties on hops contin- 
ued, a Parliamentary return was published ev- 
ery year, showing the acreage devoted to that 
cultivation. The duty was abolished in 1862, 
and since that time there have been no statis- 
tics taken of the area under cultivation. 








|ing the city of Canterbury. In 1862 there 
were in these forty-five parishes 32594 acres 
of hop gardens. In the present year there are 
41954 acres, showing an increase of over thirty 
per cent., besides 411 acres of young hops not 
yet come into bearing. Of the 4195} acres, 
27153 are en- 
gaged in grow- 
ing ** Gold- 
ings,” which 
are reputed to 
be the highest 
class grown in 
England; the 
remaining 
1480 acres are 
devoted to 
“Grapes,” 
“Jones,” 
“Cullings,” a 
few ‘* Cole- 
gates,” and 
. some less 
 knowndescri 
tions. The 
wers have 
aoa no com- 
plaints since 
the duty was 
remove d; 
there could 
hardly be nam- 
ed five years in 
succession that 
prices have 
stood so high 
as during the 
last five, and it 
is computed 
that the pro- 
duce of each 
of those years 
, would pay for 
the land on which it was grown. Looking to 
current prices, it would seem there is still 
abundant room for further increase. 


/ 





| Tae Carrie Pracur mw EnGLanp.—At 


last the cattle plague in Britain has come to an 
end, after destroying upward of two hundred 
thousand animals—the aggregate value of which 
must have been considerably upward of a mil- 
lion sterling. It is estimated that about five 
per cent. of the cattle of England perished 
through this dreadful murrain. 





Crors.—The Commissioner of Agriculture 
estimates the crops as follows: wheat, 180,- 
000,000 bushels; corn, 880,000,000, an in- 
crease of 400,000,000 bushels over that of 
1859; cotton, 1,750,000 bales of 400 pounds 





The present inquiry has embraced a surve 
of forty-five putdhes in East Kent, surround- 


each, 
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WINTER MANAGEMENT OF MANURE. | centuries ago, and now has completed it, left 
There are many things necessary to be ob- | it at our hands, and invites us to gather it up 
served in good farming, many minor details, | and use it. It is scattered over the New Eag- 
which, if neglected, are quite sure.to result in | land States in endless quantity, in the mead- 
loss in the crops, rather than profit. There | ows, in the swamps, and in the valleys be- 
are two things that are absolutely indispensa- tween the hills—the muck beds of New Eng- 
ble, without the employment of which we land—and worth more to us than all the gold 
doubt whether profitabie crops can be raised | beds of California. 
on any New England soils, for many years in | Muck is manure. No proverb has more 
succession. The first of these and the only truth than this, that ‘Muck is the mother of 
one to which we propose to give attention at! the meal chest.” With unwearied pains we fill 
the present time, is the Winter Management of | our barns annually with vegetable matter, not 
Manure. only to sustain our animals, but to convert 

Considerable change has taken place in this | that mass of vegetable matter into manure, or 
item of farm husbandry during the last twenty | muck. The process is a quicker one than Na- 
years, but there is nothing yet like a system of | ture’s, but how trifling in extent compared 
management in it. On many farms very good | with hers! The result of that conversion is a 
practices prevail one year that are utterly neg- heavy, highly-concentrated fertilizer, without 
lected the next—although it is admitted by | the use of which little ean be profitably done 
the operator, that a system has many advan- |i, New England farming, or the West either, 
tages over a chance practice. Some of the eventually. 
difficulties attending the handling and applica-| jyjow much this vegetable matter is ‘‘animal- 
tion of manures are :-— ; ized,” as it is called, if any, by passing through 

1. That it is unpleasant and expensive to | the cattle, we do not know. But that it has a 
overhaul and apply manure in a green condi- powerful influence on the condition of the soil 
tion, mingled with refuse fodder, such as corn | and the growth of plants, is established be- 
stalks and buts, meadow hay and straw. yond dispute. 

2. Manure in such condition is in a form too Nature’s process is a slower one, but she 
adhesive and compact to be used with the | comes at last to something like the same re- 
greatest advantage. The object should bé to sults, She sends upon the sandy plain or 
get the largest possible crop from the manure, | gravelly knoll, a coarse, scanty herbage, which 
the first year it is applied. In order to secure | dies, falls to the ground, decays, and becomes 
this, it must be fermented, and made fine and | muck, humus, or earth. This quickens the 
easily separated by that process, or it must be | soil, the next crop is larger, and dies and de- 
divided by the admixture of some other sub-|cays as did the first; but now the soil has 
stance, such as loam, sand, sawdust, or muck | power to germinate seeds which are brought 
—the latter being altogether the best. upon it by winds or animals, and soon bushes, 

Before proceeding further, let us solve the |or young trees appear. These are partially 
qnestion, What is Muck? and then we shall | sustained by the atmosphere, and become 
be able to decide whether the process which | clothed with a rank foliage which they annually 
we intend to describe for the winter manage- | shed upon and completely cover the surface. 
, ment of manure, will commend itself to the | This process has been repeated in thousands 
judgment of most farmers. Muck is any mass | of instances, when, at length, some flood has 
of decaying vegetable matter. Not mud, as | covered the surface until all vegetable life was 
some term it, which is a mixture of soil and | extinct, or some raging fire swept through the 
sand, or gravel. In enlarging the manure! forest, burning everything but the larger 
heaps, we add vegetable matter, in various trunks of the trees. ‘The ravages of insects 
forms, such as the refuse of the barn, to which and the tooth of time gradually bring these to 
weeds are added, brakes, rushes, coarse grass, | the ground, where they lose all their form and 
moss leaves, and even small bushes—every-|mingle with the common mass. In muck 
thing that will readily deeay and become muck. | meadows, the accumulation has been gradually 

What we attempt to do in our limited and | formed by the annual decay of small bushes 
painstaking way, Nature has already done for | and the rank grasses which have grown upon 
us on an extended scale. She began her work|them; though in many instances there are 
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abundant evidences that the surface was once 
covered with a heavy growth of trees. 

Through the aid of our stock, we convert 
vegetable matter into muck in twenty-four 
hours. Nature, in her process, has probably 
dccupied half as many thousand years! We 
cannot wait for her, and will therefore avail 
ourselves of her free-will offering as a help to 
our own exertions. 

As perfect an analysis as can well be made— 
repeatedly tried—shows that cow dung and 
good muck are nearly the same thing. Dr. 
Dana says :—‘‘ Departing from cow dung and 
wandering through all the varieties of animal 
and vegetable manures, we land in a peat bog. 
The substance under our feet is analyzed‘and 
found to be cow dung without its musky breath 
of cow odor, or the power of generating am- 
monia, except in some varieties of peat. Add 
three per cent. of potash to muck and it be- 
comes the same as cow dung.” If this be so, 
will you not grasp it as the miner does the glit- 
tering gold that he turns up with infinite labor 
from the bowels of the earth? Now that we 
have examined the materials to be used, let us 
suggest how to 

Compound them during the Winter. 

In the first place, the muck to be used 
should be thrown out a year beforehand, and 
carted into the cellar when as dry as it can be, 
in the open air. It is estimated that a cord of 
green peat weighs 9216 lbs. ; but if quite dry 
loses three-fourths of its weight. So that more 
than one-half the cost of hauling is saved by 
carting it when dry. Besides this, wet muck 
will not perform the service desired, that of 
absorbing and holding the fluid portions of the 
manure. 

Cart the muck in, therefore, when it is dry, 
and leave it in a long window, where it will be 
at a convenient shovelling distance from the 
fresh droppings after they are removed from 
the stalls. ‘Then, as ofien as twice a week— 
each day is better—cover the droppings with 
the muck. The heap should have no long lit- 
ter with it. If not convenient to cut it, keep 
it as much by itself as possible, and cart it out 
in the spring and ferment it. If the hay, 
straw, corn buts and stalks are cut before being 
fed out, what are left may go down with the 
droppings, as they will not interfere with the 
shovelling the heap in the spring. 

Under such management, a heap of manure 
may be secured retaining all its rich qualities ; 





even the volatile ammonia is saved. It will 
require no fermentation, no overhauling two 
or three times in the spring before it is fit to 
be used, can be handled rapidly and comforta- 
bly, and will be suitable for any crop,—the 
flower garden, corn field or for broad-casting; * 
It will be black, unctuous and strong. Ona 
farm made up of heavy leams, a slight cover- 
ing will answer the purpose of saving the 
fluids and volatile parts, but where the farm is 
a sandy loam, the peat may be used with great 
freedom. Indeed, as it is adding manure to 
manure, pile it on, if the expense of carting .in 
and out is not thought too great. 

Where this practice is observed the barn 
will have none of those sickening odors which 
disgust the visitor, endanger the health of the 
stock, and taint the fodder they are to eat, as 
well as carriages, harness, and the clothing of 
those who have charge of the barn. If muck 
cannot be obtained, use loam ; sand is infinitely 
better than nothing; on heavy granite soils it 
is decidedly beneficial, and if the manure is 
intended for top-dressing meadows, no other 
material is so good. 

Great care must be observed in the selection 
of muck, as some of it contains salts that actu- 
ally prevent the growth of plants. This may 
be ascertained by exposing it to the air during 
a growing season. Most specimens, however, 
that are highly decomposed and of a dark 
color, will be found to be good. 

If the muck beds of New England should 
attract our farmers as gold did the soldiers of 
Cortes, its farms would soon teem with an un- 
paralleled fertility. 





TOO MUCH STOCK. 

It should ever be a rule with the farmer to 
winter no more stock than he can winter well. 
A single sheep or cow, properly cared for, and 
provided with a sufficiency of wholesome and 
nutritious food, water, and comfortable shel- 
ter, will be of more value to the owner than 
two, poorly kept. It is a singular error in 
domestic policy, to appropriate to two or more 
animals the food necessary for one. Yet this 
singular mistake is often noticeable among 
those who consider themselves—and are called 
—good farmers ;. and, indeed, is, or has been, 
often practiced by whole communities. In 
seasons of scarcity, more stock is. kept than 
there is food to supply their wants; conse- 
quently the price of hay is unduly raised, and 
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suffering, often irremediable and ruinous 
to the community, is the result. The true 
policy is, to keep just as many animals as will 
consume the fodder produced on the farm, and 
no more. But this would not preclude the 
plan of purchasing fodder—were the money at 
hand to do so—with the intention of increas- 
ing the quantity of manure and the productive 
power of the farm. 

Practices on the farm have greatly changed 
in this respect, as in many others. We have 
heard men boast of wintering a cow of com- 
mon size on a single ton of ordinary hay. 
Under such a practice, nearly every farm in 
the neighborhood would lose one or more ani- 
mals every spring, by some disease induced by 
want of food and exposure to cold. Swine 
died, and so did nearly one-half the lambs 
and calves. Cows and working oxen came 
out of the winter poor and weak, the former 
giving but little milk after calving, and the 
oxen entirely unfit for performing the spring 
work on the farm. It was a wretched policy. 
We trust that it is abandoned among all enter- 
prising farmers. Feed your stock well, and 
they will feed you. 





New Hampsurre State AGrIcutturat So- 
crety.—The annual meeting of this society 
was held in Nashua, Wednesday, 26th ult., 
when the following board of officers was elect- 
ed: President, Frederick Smyth of Manches- 
ter; Treasurer, George W. Riddle of Bedford ; 
Secretary, Aaron Young of Portsmouth; Di- 
rectors, Natt Head of Hooksett, David Gillis 
of Nashua, Edward Gustine of Keene, War- 
ren F. Daniel of Franklin, James W. Coggs- 
well of Gilmanton. It was voted that the next 
fair be held on the 10th of September, 1867, 
and the two following days. The treasurer re- 
ported that there were $978.26 in the treasury, 
and that the late fair at Nashua, (when the 
weather was extremely wet and stormy) just 
paid its expenses, 





Canxer-Worm rN Muicnican.—Sanford 
Howard, Secretary of the Michigan Board of 
Agriculture, furnishes a valuable communica- 
tion to the Western Rural in relation to the 
appearance of the canker-worm in Calhoun 
Co,, in that State. Six different orchards 
have been’ infested, and the insect is extend- 
ing. It appears there are also some other 
parts of the State where it has been found. 





AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 
—Good fences always pay better than lawsuits 
with neighbors. 
—In Denmark one cannot cut down his own 
trees without a permit from Government. 


—The Maine Farmer says the hay crop of that 
State this year was about two-thirds of its usual 
average. 

—Drained land is generally ten to twenty de- 
grees warmer in summer, than that in which water 
stands stagnant. 


—The average yield of wheat per acre in Michi- 
gan is believed not to exceed ten bushels per acre 
by a Marshall county correspondent of the Western 
Rural. 

—To keep warm feet, line your boots with calf- 
skin dressed soft with the hair on, or with young 
lamb-skin. Every man should have two pairs in 
use, and change every day. 

—As la we consider the Spanish and the 
Black Poland Top-knots altogether unrivalled as 
abundant layers. The whole family of Hamburgs, 
including the Bolton Greys, are prolific, and are 
known as everlasting layers. 


—It has generally been supposed that there 
would be great difficulty in rearing chickens 
hatched in February and March, on account of the 
cold, but, with proper accommodations or conven- 
iences, Mr. Bement says he has found it more cer- 
tain than those hatched in June. 


—To sort potatoes or apples, stand upright and 
save the backache. It is more healthy. Make a 
platform 3x3 feet, with sides 4 or 6 inches high. 
Leave a gap at one corner, to pour out from. Set 
the form on a barrel, or other support, and pour a 
bushel at a time of apples on it, and sort them 
standing. It is easier to lift up than stoop down. 


—For the relief, but not complete cure, of the 
heaves, a correspondent of the Rural American 
recommends the outside of shell bark, burnt to 
ashes and mixed with the horse’s feed, as much as 
he can be made to eat, and allow him to eat no 
dusty hay, especially clover hay. 

—Horseman, spare that tree! 
Tis not a hitching post; 
Though in its infancy, 
Yet soon twill shade a host; 
Then spare, O, spare that tree, 
For he who placed it there 
Meant not that it should be 
By beast of thine gnawed bare. 

—Mr. W.C. Ripley, of Green, N. Y., says that 
he has practiced with perfect success the following 

lan for wintering cab! 8s; “Sink a barrel in 
the ground to within an inch or two of the top, 
cut off the heads and fill the barrel full, put on a 
board to keep out water, and that is all the cover- 
ing that is needed.” 

—Mr. W. C. Schofield, of Coventry, Vt., has two 
Leicester ewes which for the past three years have 
each brought him two lambs each year. He sold 
the lambs for sixty dollars, and the wool for 
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twenty. Hs four lambs this year weighed 59, 60, 
57 and 50 lbs. He has also eight cows from which 
he has made, since the first of April, 1200 lbs. of 
butter, and reared four calves. The butter brought 
him $490 22. So says the Vermont Farmer. 


—The temperature of the surrounding air hasa 
great effect upon the time required for the rising of 
__the cream; experiment has demonstrated that wi 
the thermometer at 
80 degrees, all the cream will rise in 10 hours. 
“ “ “ “ 
“ “ “ = “ 
“ “ “ 4 “ 
“ “ “ 36 “ 


“ “ “ 43 “ 


SSaB5 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 
WHITE BEANS—SEED CORN—BREEDS OF SWINE— 
ESSEX PIGS. 

What kind of white beans are the best for table 
use, and at the same time bring the highest price 
in market? Where can I obtain a seed of corn 
that will yield a large crop, and ripen early in the 
State of Maine? Is the Columbia County pig 
equal to the Chester, Suffolk or Cheshire, in qual- 
ity of pork and ease of fattening ? 

What is the best breed of pigs in all respects ? 

Will the Essex pig dress white ? 

Norton, Dec., 1866 A SvuBscRIBER. 


Remarks.—The white “pea bean,” as it is 
called, is probably the best bean known, all things 
considered. That is, most people prefer this to 
any other bean. It is easily raised, ripens before 
frosts usually come, is always in demand in the 
market, and at the highest price paid for beans. 

Seed corn may be obtained at the seed stores in 
Boston, and probably in any of the cities in Maine, 
that will yicld a large crop if managed properly, 
and will ripen in about ninety days from the time 
of planting—provided the seed is put into the 
ground as coon as the soil is suitable in the spring. 

We have no knowledge that is sufficiently relia- 
ble on your question about the swine. The pure 
Chester and the Suffolk fatten quite rapidly, and 
the pork sometimes lacks that firmness whiclr we 
find in breeds of larger frames. 

The question as to what is the best breed of 
swine in all respect, is probably as much unsettled 
as it would be if applied to cattle or horses. 

The Essex swine do dress white. 





CARE OF BEES IN WINTER. 


Having kept bees for the last fifteen years, I 
have come to the conclusion that the profits of bee- 
keeping depend more on keeping them well in win- 
ter than in summer. I find that one strong, healthy 
swarm in the spring of the year is worth many 
weak oncs, 

In the winter of 1860-61 I put some of my bees 
in a dry ccllar, and I thought it a poor way to win- 
ter them, as they came out in the spring rather 
feeble and with mouldy combs. The next winter 
1 put them in a dark room in the house, with the 
holes in the honey board open for ventilation. In 
the month of January, the weather being mild, the 
bees became over-heated, and in order to save 
them, I was obliged to carry them out of doors. 


poe then I have kept them on their summer 
stand. 

I have a few hives that stand on a platform, 
with wire cloth for a bottom. I think they winter 
much better than those in hives standing on a 
board. During the past winter I examined the 
bees a number of times in the hives standing on a 
board bottom, and found many of them on the 
bottom, sometimes being frozen together ; at others 
they were wet, having a very disagrecable smell. 
On the wire bottom there were a few dead bees, 
but the wire was di To the wire bottom, how- 
ever, I have two objections: First, the expense; 
and second, the bees will seal it over so as to make 
it water-tight. 

1 intend this winter to make a box or frame two 
inches deep, just the size of the hive; then remove 
the hive from the bottom board, put on the frame, 
fill it with coarse pine sawdust, and then replace 
the hive. This, I think, will help to keep the bees 
dry, as the water that drops from the comb will 
pase through the sawdust. For the top of the hive 

intend to lay six small sticks about one-fourth 
longer than the width of the hive, on the top of 
the hive, crosswise the frames, then fill the top 
with clean rye straw. This will give the bees an 
air chamber and a passage over the frames. Should 
any person give this arrangement atrial, I should 
be pleased to hear of it through the New ENGLAND 
Farmer. For the last six years I have made my 
— boxes to fit on the es, using no honey 
board. J. 8. C. 

Manchester, Mass., Nov., 1866. 


Remarks.—We hope “J. 8. C.’’ will not fail to 
communicate the result of the proposed experi- 
ment, whether others do so or not. We shall be 
pleased to give our readers the benefit of other 
facts which the experience of these fifteen years 
may have developed. 





TREATMENT OF croup. Is 


Noticing a statement in ee paper in regard to 
the treatment of croup, I will say that, in my 
opinion, when any one has an attack of the croup, 
or diptheria, as it is termed, be it a child oran 
aduit, just drink freely of warm water only, umil 
.relicf is obtained; at the same time keeping the 
whole body warm, not by wet cloths, but dry ones, 
especially the back of the neck. Mothers, try it 
for your little ones. It cannot harm, if it does not 
cure. I have tried it in the first stages of ‘croup, 
in my family, and found it gave speedy relicf. 
A Farmer's WIFE. 
North Hadley, Mass., 1866. 


SHOE FOR CORKED Ox. jaly- 


A subscriber from Littleton, N. H., wishes for 
information relative to shoeing his ox. I had one 
corked the same way, and had a shoe made tight 
and drawn out at the toc so as to turn up over the 
end of the hoof, and then put on so as not to press 
hard on the toe. It worked very well. I think it 
best to let his ox lic still a while. I know of noth- 
ing better to facilitate the growth of the hoof than 
a little soft grease of some kind applicd often 
around the hoof, near the hair. 

A SvuBscrRIBER. 

Waterbury, Vt., Nov. 17, 1866. 





BIG COLT IN A BAD mxA 75 


I have a colt five months and twenty-two days 
old, 14 1-2 hands (58 in.) high, and well-propor- 
tioned, that seems to be stiff, weak and lame all 
ever. The cords in his legs are very prominent, 





and appear contracted, somewlat like the cramp, 
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with some tendency to crimping down on his for- 
ward ankles. There are big puffs, like bog spay- 
ins, on.the gambrel joints, and at different times 
seems to limp with each of his legs. He eats and 
drinks well, and lics down, but gets up with diffi- 
culty. He has grown two inches in about four 
weeks, and has been getting: more out of fix each 
week. There being no farrier in the vicinity, I 
have done nothing for him, except rub his legs a 
few times with liniment. 

Although a very valuable animal, if all right, I 
consider his case so hopeless that I have warned 
him of his early death, unless he gets better very 
soon 


Can the Editor, or any of the readers of the 
Farmer, tell me of anything that will be of any 
_— bencfit to him? I have strong faith that 

r. Dadd, or any skilful farrier, could bring him 
out of it, but I have not the funds nor time to go 
with him to the city for medical treatment. 


“TAKING BACK.” 


The dam of the above colt is coal black, low 
built, and weighs about 1050 pounds. Four 
years ago she was put to “P 8,” @& very 

k brown horse, eighteen hands high, and 
weighing 1600 pounds. Her two _ succeed- 
ing colts resembled herself, but this one is pre- 
cisely the color of ‘‘ Pegasus,” and promises to 
equal him in height and size, if he can be cured, 
before I decide to butcher him! I think he is an 
illustration of Prof. Agassiz’s theory of “Prier 
impregnation affecting subsequent ee 
ECTUM. 





HOW TO FEED THE HOG AND WHEN TO KILL HIM. 


Please tell “Young Farmer” that the best way 
to feed his hogs is on corn, two or three weeks be- 
fore killing, with plenty of water for drink. Kill 
afew days before the full m6on, and just before 
high tide, and he need not be afraid to look in the 
pot when cooking, for fear it has shrunk all away. 
Forty Yeaxrs’ ExPeRieNnce. 


Maine, 1866. p.50 
PHOSPHATES AND OTHER FERTILIZERS. 


As the long evenings of winter advance upon us, 
we who have scen the sunshine of spring swell the 
bud, who have sweated through the haying season, 
and been rewarded according to our labor, can find 
time to consider our gains or losses of this year, 
and make our calculations for the next, That ma- 
nure which gave the best crops this year, we shall 
of course use the next. 





PHOSPHATES. 


I have not quite enough barn-yard and other 
home-made manure, so I tried ‘*Coe’s Superphos- 
phate,” on the strength of the high recommenda- 
tion which several well-known gentlemen, I be- 
lieve of every State in New England, have given 
it. My experience is as follows: On one field of 
corn containing sixty rods, and which received a 
heavy dressing of barn-yard manure when ploughed, 
I used for one-third of the rows in planting, ‘‘Coe’s 
Superphosphate ;” in one-third, hen-manure; and 
in the other part, soil from the privy. After har- 
vesting, I found that the field had yielded sixty 
baskets—thirty bushels of sound corn. There was 
the difforenee of less than half a basket between 
the product of the rows planted with night soil 
and the superphosphate, and that was in. favor of 
the former. The rows planted with hen manure 
did not yield as well as either of the others, the 
ears not being so long or so well filled. Therefore 
I'shall, another year, use night soil in the hill in- 
stead of superphosphate, because it is as good, 
and a great deal cheaper. This experiment was 
op-uplands. On‘a piece of low land, which with 


‘lsoft to the touch, and 


horse manure produced: forty bushels of carrots 
last year, I this year, after applying the super- 
phosphate, thirty-five bushels, with the same care, 
I also used it in the hill with potatoes, and ap- 
plied it to the hill at hocing. It did well in each 
case, but not as well as barn-yard manure, which I 
used in rows alongside of the rows treated with 
superphosphate. I noticed that the potatoes which 
L raised with the oupesphonphate were ripe three 
wecks before those which were manured with barn- 
yard manure were fit to dig. This — be a hint 
to me to use the es when I plant my 
early potatoes next year. I shall act upon it at al) 
events. Winter HILn. 
Nashua, N. H., Nov. 24, 1866. 





CUSHING AND BOYNTON’S MERIVO 
FLOCK. 


A recent number of the New Hampshiie 
Farmer contains the following account of this 
well-known flock, which will be read with in- 
terest :— 


It always affords great pleasure to an ad+ 
mirer of sheep to inspevt a flock improved by 
good breeding and care. He who is a real 
friend to improvement delights in the evidence 
of progress seen in the operations of others, 
and willingly lends his aid and repeats the 
praise due to enterprise. A visit to the estab- 
lishment of Messrs. Cushing & Boynton, at 
Woodstock, Vt., is worth a,long journey. The 
Hon. Nathan: Cushing was one of the few 
farmers who had the intelligence to recognize 
the superior value of pure blood merinos before 
their merits were generally appreciated, and 
the enterprise to act up to ir convictions, 
About twenty-five years ago he purchased 
twenty pure merino sheep. From that day his 
progress has been constant, He has taken 
great pains to gain a perfect physical develop- 
ment, which he regards as the very corner- 
stone of success. ‘The fleece of great density, 
tected by an abun- 
dant secretion of yolk, he thinks of secondary 
importance, because without the first named 
quality it is of no value. The extraordinary 
success which has attended his judicious man- 
agement is a rich reward for the _ of years. 
This result is obtained by ew crossing, by 
good feeding, (every lamb receiving proper 
care and attention from birth, seeuring an early, 
healthful and complete development of all its 
functions, and this without pampering,) and 
by a sensible course of treatment, allowing 
each ewe to nurse her own lamb, and turning 
off the whole flock to rough it in the pastures 
through the summer. The great uniformity 
throughout the flock, now numbering four hun- 
dred, and which is surpassed in this respect by 
no other flock we ever examined, indicates 
pure blood and good breeding. The present 
weight of tleeces—10 Ibs.—is double the origi- 
nal weight. All the arrangements for winter 
management are most perfect and systematic, 
Very high basement rooms, well lighted and 





ventilated, with plenty of room, divided by 
feeding raeks into apartments for twenty-five 
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to forty, each opening on a.small 
yard with grain troughs, where 
the sheep may move about in fine 
weather, but closed at night, with 
root cellars in the rear, and mows 
above filled with such hay as the 
farmer loves to place before 
isstock. We shoul judge that 
the granary is not distant. It is 
noticed that the ‘‘Patent Combi- 
nation Sheep-racks” are not tol- 
erated here. A plain rack, nearly 
or quite three feet wide and one 
foot deep, with flat bottom rest- 
ing on the ground, and upper side 
boards slanting inward, 1s of suf- 
ficient capacity to hold a substan- 
tial feeding of hay, and seems 
easy for the sheep. The grain 
trough—two boards, about ten 
inches in width, nailed together 
at right angles and resting on 
legs of three inch ioist “crossed 
to fit the. sides—is always clean and ready for 
use. 
We missed the genial face of Dr. Boynton, 
now in Texas with a cargo of sheep, and who 
would never have trusted his editorial pen to 
our hands had he imagined it would have been 
used in a manner so repugnant to his well 
known modesty. 





Prarie Pastures.—Every succeeding year’s 
srienve is contradicting the generally con- 
ceived idea that prairie land is not well adapted 
to'the production of the tame grasses. Espe- 
cially is this true of the older grazing portions 
of Central Illinois. In a recent conversation 
with an extensive stock grower of Logan coun- 
ty, a former resident of the renowned blue 
grass rezion of Kentucky, he affirmed that he 
could kecp more stok on an acre of blue grass 
pasture upon his present farm than upon any 
equal amount of land he had ever seen before. 
It is also a fact, we believe, that the older the 
pasture becomes, if properly treated, the bet- 
ter the yield of grasses. Blue grass and white 
clover sez t» come into our pastures sponta- 
neously, tozether with a proportion of other 
varietivs that keeps up a succession of feed. 
There are so.ue soils of course, here as else- 
where, that do nat ‘‘set” well to grass. —Prai- 
rie Farmer. 





Srontxc Roots.—See that they are dry 
and clean, and that the air can circulate more 
or less among them, With ruta bagas it is es- 
pecially important that they should be placed 
mn lattice cases or racks, if in cellars, so that 
wind from open windows may pass through 
them except in the coldest weather. The rot- 
ting of timbers connected with cellars, often 
results from imperfect ventilation.—Country 
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SAFFORD’S SWINGING CATTLE STANCHION. 


The convenience and security of the old- 
fashioned stanchion for cattle are acknowledged 
and prized by farmers; but many, being anx- 
ious to give their stock greater freedom, have 
tried chains, straps, bows, &c.; but seldom 
with much satisfaction. The simple contriv- 
ance illustrated by the above cut, secures all 
the advantages of the old stanchion, and most 
of those which belong to separate ties, &c. 
Properly made, they must be secure and as 
easily operated by children or others as the 
old-fashioned permanent stanchions. In case 
of milch cows, while they can lie down on 
either side, it is found that, in the swing stan- 
chion made as seen ia the cut, they soon ac- 
quire the habit of lying upon the side opposite 
the milker, thus keeping the right side clean. 
It is the invention and patent of Larkin S. Saf- 
ford, a practical farmer of Hope, Me. From 
an examination of a model, we think well of 
the invention, and wonder it was never thought 
of before. 





For the New England Farmer. 

BONE DUST, PLASTER AND SALT. 
Having recently seen an editorial invitation 
to your readers to give their experience with 
commercial fertilizers, and believing that they 

ought to do so, | briefly give mine. 

have a triangular piece of land at the Three 
Corners, near the centre of our village, just 
opposite to and descending towards the Post 
Utlice, which had been mowed cight years, and 
was broken up last spring and planted to corn 
and carrots in the following manner :—The 
south half was manured in the hill with par- 
tially decomposed cow manure and Indian 
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wheat hulls; then on the hills, after the corn 
was covered and up two inches, on the first 
row south was put a spoonful of bone dust; 
on the second row four spoonfuls of ashes; on 
the third nothing, and so on, through the south 
half. My manure being gone we put a spoon- 
ful of bone dust in, the hill in the next row; 
then four spoonfuls of ashes in each hill next 
row; third row nothing, and so on, the re- 
mainder of the piece. Then, again, after this 

art was up, the same rows were again treated 
in the same way. 

Throughout the season, as the rows ran 
towards the Post Office, they were the subject 
of frequent remark by the ners meeting at 
the Post Office, and as the owner of the field 
was Secretary of the Agricultural Society,— 
from whose fields good crops were expected,— 
he had frequent occasion to explain ‘* what 
makes the difference between the north and 
south parts of that piece of corn, and what 
makes every third row so much larger and 
darker green?” The rows pointed out were 
in every instance the ones having the ashes, 
while no difference could possibly be seen be- 
tween the rows with bone dust and those with- 
out anything. That part of the field without 
any barn yard manure, was not half as large 
or productive as the other part, and the corn 
itself was not as early or of as good quality. 

There were eight rows of carrots running 
the same way, which were treated in precisely 
the same manner, with exactly the same result. 

The soil is a dark, loamy slate, resting upon 
slate and quartz rocks, within from eight inches 
to two a a half feet from the surface; and 
being suiliciently dry, though never suffering 
from drought, except a few square feet of sur- 
face in one spot. 

I also tried bone dust in a similar manner to 
some parts of rows of corn and potatoes, and 
to some fo:lder corn, without the least percep- 
tible effect, good or bad. 

The soil of this field is quite moist for plant- 
ing land, with some clay. The bone dust or 
flour of bone, which I used, was from the 
**Boston Milling and Manufacturing Co.” 


Several others of my neighbors tried a half 


barrel cach, with almost every kind of grain, 
an and vegetables, I should think, from 
hearing their remarks about it, and on quite a 
variety of soils, including sandy meadows and 
hillsides, loam, clay, high and low lands, and 
in every instance, so far as I can learn, with 
the same result as I had, with one exception, 
to wit: Esq. C. told me that he thought that 
certain rows of corn, to which he applied the 
bone flour in connection with other manure, 
were benefited by it; but said he thought 
**not enough to make it pay.” I think there 
are twenty or more, in this or adjoining towns, 
who tried it, and I have heard of only one 
who thinks of trying it again. 

I gave some a few times to a cow that was 
ailing, to advantage I rather think. 

Having a strong desire that all facts affect- 





ing the farming interests should be made avail- 
able, I have hastily written the above, thozgh 
reluctantly, as I do not wish in any manner or 
degree to injure any man or company. It is 
quite possible that the climate and soil of this 
region is not adapted to the use of this fertili- 
zer, while it may be invaluable for other sec- 
tions. 
: Plaster 

has been tried considerably at different times 
‘**hereabouts,’’ but without that great benefit 
that is manifest from its use in some other sec- 
tions. Last year I made a trial of 


Salt and Plaster, 


by mixing together 100 lbs. of plaster to three 
bushels of salt. On 170 rods of land, sowed 
to wheat and grass seed, about three bushels 
and a peck of this compound was sowed three 
or four days after it was harrowed and rolled. 
A strip one rod wide was left on which no salt 
and plaster was sowed. The growth on this 
strip was smaller and of lighter color through 
the season. Harvested thirty bushels of excel- 
lent wheat to the acre; and this season we cut 
two good, not extra, crops of hay from the 
same land; equaling about three tons to the 
acre of both cuttings. 

I also sowed some of the same compound 
on a strip through the centre of some grass 
land that [ intended to break up the next sea- 
son, and thought that strip produced about an 
eighth more grass in consequence. The pres- 
ent season the same was ploughed and planted 
in such a manner that rows of turnips, corn 
and potatoes, and a little strip of allen: ex- 
tended across the strip that was sowed to salt 
and plaster the season before. The turnips 
were three times the value there that they were 
on the same amount of land in any other 
of the field. The corn was earlier, darker 
green, twice the size, and yielded twice the 
quantity of any other part of the field. The 

tatoes and barley were also perceptibly 

arger and better. 

I tried some of the same compound instead 
of manure, in the hill where lanted two 
kinds of potatoes, and where I planted a few 
rows of corn, and it proved their ruin. 

The present season I sowed four and a half 
bushels of salt, alone, on one and a half acres 
of land sowed to wheat and grass seed. ‘The 
crop of wheat was good where it was not badly 
lodged, averaging not quite twenty-four bush- 
els to the acre, and an excellent ‘‘ stalking” 
or ‘‘catch” of grass. 

Several of my neighbors have tried salt and 
plaster, and salt alone, and I believe every one 
thinks favorably of their use; not as a substi- 


tute for barn yard manure, but as a means of 


increasing it by increasing the amount of food, 
so that more animals may be kept manufactur- 
ing manure of the best quality. 

ow, Mr. Editor, as the ‘tice is broke,” 
just tell other experimenters to ‘wade in,” 
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and relate their experience, as plainly if not 
as bluntly, Rurus Nuttixa. 
Randolph, Vi., Nov. 29, 1866. 





For the New England Farmer. 
SELLING THE FARM---ANOTHER SIDE 
OF THE STORY. 22-46~- 


I was much interested in your remarks about 
selling the farm; and as it is a question to 
which I have recently given much thought, I 
will, with your permission, say something— 
not about ‘‘ the other side” —but about another 
side ‘‘ of the story.” 

But I would first say that you give a very 
good and true account of the advantages that 
are, or should be, secured on a good farm; 
and that the importance of these advantages 
cannot be too strongly impressed on the minds 
of those discontented farmers who so often 
complain that they get but little returns from 
the farm, or that farming is not profitable. 


But in regard to selling the farm, do you 
not g° to the other extreme in the comparison 
you have so well drawn? That there are com- 
oreowar| few farmers who have passed the 
tter portion of their lives on the farm, who 
would be contented in a crowded city, is un- 
doubiedly true. It would not be natural for 
men that had been accustomed to active out- 
door exercise, to set down with nothing what- 
ever to do; not even a horse to ride around 
among farmers, to see how their old business 
rospers. ‘The change would be too great to 
’e conducive to health, pleasure, or satisfac- 
tion. 
But because a farmer would not be content- 
ed with city life, is that a sufficient reason for 
keeping up the same hard-working farm-life 
until he drops into his grave, or at least as 
long as he is able to work? Of course there 
are many who have sons that take hold and 
carry on the farm, and provide good comfort- 
able quarters, with a safe horse and easy car- 
riage, for their parents. In such cases, farm- 
ers, who are getting old, can probably be as 
comfortable and contented as anywhere. But 
I am sorry to say there are some sons who 
manage, if not calculate, to get all the work they 
can out of their parents. In such cases the old 
farmer needs a home by himself. Where the 
children have all, or about all married off, and 
got farms, or gone into some other business 
by themselves, and declining years and failing 
health make it difficult for the old people to 
attend to the different kinds of work on the 
farm, or properly to oversee and attend to the 
hired help necessary to carry it on,—especially 
when it is as difficult to find men that can be 
depended on to work alone without the ‘‘boss,” 
or girls that will work in the house without 
constant oversight, and are so often anything 
but the quiet, agreeable people, that it is 
pleasant to have around them,—I say when all 
this is the case, as it is in many instances in this 





section, it seems to me it is time to ‘‘ sell our 
little farm.” 

But because it is time to retire from the 
farm, it does not necessarily follow that he 
must go into a crowded city. That woulg be 
going to the other extreme. But it appears to 
me that there is a medium course for him to 
take ; that there is a way in which he may enjo 
many of the advantages of town life, and still 
have nearly all of the conveniences and com- 
forts of the farm. 

Now I will try to show the kind of life that, 
it seems to me, would suit and be suitable for 
such a farmer. He should have a small place 
of from four to twelve or fifteen acres, accord- 
ing to the location and fertility of the land; 
the principal object | to have enough to 
keep a horse and cow, and to raise corn, pota- 
toes, vegetables and fruit for a small family, 
and also to have enough grain and other feed 
to make his pork. The amount of land will 
also be governed by the location and price. 
If close to a large village, where land is sev- 
eral hundred dollars an acre, from four to six 
acres will often be enough. Then the cow and 
horse may be kept on the soiling system alto- 
gether, or for the most part, and what more fod- 
der there is needed be supplied by purchase. If 
away from such towns, where land is cheaper, 
the place should be large enough to supply 
plenty of pasturage for a horse and cow dur- 
ing the summer, as well as hay and other feed 
for winter. But if means will permit, it is 
very desirable to locate near a village of some 
size, where there are good churches with able 
preachers; and where there are opportunities 
for attending some of the better class of lec- 
tures and concerts. It is also very desirable 
to live near a railroad station; so that it may 
be convenient to go to neighboring cities or to 
visit different parts of the country. 

Few farmers or their wives, who retire from 
the farm to pass their declining years in com- 

arative quiet and ease, will want a large 
nouse. It is too much labor and trouble to 
furnish and take care of it. The house should 
be large enough for the wants of the family, 
and for the accommodation of such number of 
guests as the old people will probably wish to 
entertain. The other buildings should be only 
such as ma¥ be needed for the land and stock, 

A course of rotation should be adopted, by 
which a portion of the land will be planted 
every year, and another portion seeded down 
either with or without grain. There will also 
be a good garden, including a good supply 
and variety of small fruits; especially of straw- 
berries, raspberries, blackberries and grapes, 
To attend to this garden, and the corn and 
potatoes, and other crops grown on the land, 
and to take care of the horse, cow and pig; 
and to keep things nice, clean and snug about 
the buildings and yards, will be about as much 
as such a farmer ought todo. While, if he is 
not able to do much hard work, he will hire 
now and then a few days, to do the hardest 
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jobs. If there is not ériough work to keep 

im busy all of the time, he may find in visit- 
ing, travelling, social intercourse with other 
men of leisure, and above all in plenty of 
bootts and papers, ample means to make the 
time pass pleasantly and profitably. 

Now it seems to me that this gives some 
idea of another ‘side of the story,” which in 
reality avoids both extremes. For, in the 
first place, it does not keep a man tied down 
to hard work, or burdened with the constant 
are and trouble of the farm and deprived of 
all the advantages of town life; nor, in the 
second place, does it become necessary for him 
to be shut up ma city and deprived of all of the 
freedom, comfort and convenience of farm life. 
He may have the use of his own horse and 
cow, and make his pork and raise his eggs and 
chickens. His land will supply all that is 
usually obtained on the farm, but wheat and 
fruit, which in most places, for a small family, 
need not be very expensive. While in select- 
ing and locating on such a place, care will be 

‘ taken to so arrange financial matters as to have 
a sufficient income from money at interest, or 
some other source, to amply provide for all 
calls in the money line. 

Now, in concluding, allow me to ask why 
many farmers that are getting old, may not 
have and enjoy such a home? Not those who 
are able to do all kinds of work on the farm, 
and that have children who should be brought 
up to work and trained to make good farmers ; 
but those who, having devoted their best years 
to industry and economy, now have plenty for 
their own comfort, and have made reasonable 
provision for their children. I can see no good 
reason why such a farmer may not so retire. 
Is there any one that can? 

Western New York, Nov., 1866. 





For the New England Farmer. 
SOILING MILCH COWS. 


T am decidedly of the opinion that it pays to 
soil milch cows through the summer, for I have 
succeeded in summering twenty cows well, the 
past season, on a place where seventeen were 
the most ever kept before, and have made a 
larger amount of manure than some would have 
made through the winter from the same stock. 
I doubled the amount of solid manure by fill- 
ing the gutter in rear of the cows’ stalls, every 
time the stable is cleaned, with dry muck. 
This furnishes an abundance of material to 
grow my green fodder next year. 

I would like to know if any one has ever 
tried milk weed for soiling cows? I am of 
the opinion that they are much ahead of any 
other fodder for making milk. Cows eat them 
eagerly. It is something I have never thought: 
of before this summer. I have gathered a few 
seeds and shall try the experiment next year. 

A great amount of excellent top-dressing is 
lost by farmers who have no'barn cellars, and 
who’ take na pains to provide dry matérial to 





absorb the urine from their stock. This might 
be saved in still atiother way, if those already 
mentioned are not convenient. Many cannot 
have cellars without much expense, and would 
have to haul dry material-too far to make it pay. 
Make holes in the floor in rear of the stock,—or 
use lattice work,—-and put conductors under- 
neath,—half a hollow log would answer,—and 
conduct it into a cistern, from which it may be 
pumped to irrigate grass land with small cost 
and great profit. T..C. N. 
Williston, Vt., 1866. 





THE WOOLEN TARIFF IN DANGER. 

From an article in’ the Rural New Yorker, 
by Dr. Randall, with the above caption, we 
copy the following earnest words of caution 
and advice :— 


The woolen tariff of last winter i in ver 
great danger ; and the chances are that it will 
be lost unless the most strenuous exertions are 
immediately made by its supporters. 

What kind of exertions are called for? At 
the period of the meeting of the National Wool 
Growers’ Association at Cleveland, in Novem- 
ber, the impression prevailed that all was safe 
if we remained united, and that the resolutions 
passed by that body, and by the State Associ- 
ations, would be sufficient. But it is now ap- 
parent that they will not be sufficient. We must 
pon Congress. This was our great weapon 
ast winter. Its effect on the House was most 
striking. We were present some weeks of the 
session and know. No easily available form 
of popular expression comes home so directly 
and effectively to the representative. 

There is not a moment to lose. Mr. Wells’ 
report will soon be before Congress, and Mr. 
Fessenden’s will undoubtedly be commenced, 
even before a popular expression on the wool 
tariff can make itself audible. Mr. Fessenden 
is an experienced and able statesman. If he 
errs in the premises it is for the want of full 
information. It is the business of the wool 
growers and manufacturers of the United States 
to furnish him that information. The manu- 
facturers are doing so. It is time for the pro- 
ducers to act. Every friend of the wool and 
woolen interest, in or out of Congress, in Wash- 
ington, concurs in the imminency of the dan- 
ger. 
~ ‘To those unused to writing their Congress- 
men‘on public matters, we will take the me otf 
of saying: let your letters be short and naked- 
ly to the point. A distinct expression of in- 
dividual opinion that as high a rate of duties 
on wool and woolens as that contained in the 
bill which passed the House last winter is ne- 
cessary to ensure a fair and reasonable degree 
of prosperity to the wool grower—and that 
such is the opinion and testimony of all expe- 
rienced growers—is the main thing. 

As regards petitions, the mere form matters 
little. Nor is it of the-least consequence that 
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they be printed or uniform in their language. 
Let every friend of the cause immediately 
write a petition and circulate it among his neigh- 
bors. him give a day or more to canvass- 
ing, and then pass it over to some one who will 
go on with it. Wait not for long lists of sign- 
ers. As soon as a limited neighborhood is 
canvassed, send on the petition to Congress, 
though it contains no more than twenty-five or 
even a less number of names. 

To those who prefer not to draw up their 
own petitions, we present the following form, 
which ean be added to, or subtracted from, at 
pleasure :— 


To the Congress of the United States : 

The undersigned, residents of the town of q 
County of ———, State of , would respect- 
fally represent to your honorable body that we be- 
lieve that the tariff bill agreed 7 by the joint 
Committee of Wool Growers and Manufacturers, 
and which the House of Representatives at 
its last session, was fair towards all other interests 
and afforded no more than just and equal protec- 
tion to the woolen interests of the country, and 
os 2: thorefore pray for its immediate passage 

a law. 











For the New England Farmer. 
BUYING TREES.---NO. I. 


As the season is at hand when farmers are in 
the habit of laying their plans for the spring 
planting,—and as a large amount of nursery 
stock is likely to be contracted for during the 
eoming three months, it may not be useless to 
give some thought to a matter of so much im- 
portance as the purchase of trees, ‘There is no 
other purchase involving the same amount of 
money which affects so materially the attract- 
iveness and profit of the farm. A wise selec- 
tion of fruit trees—if properly set and cared 
for—will increase the value of the farm greatly 
beyond the expense incurred at the outset. On 
the other hand, a stock of puny scrubs, pro- 
ducing second and third rate fruit, is the great- 
est moth a fartn can be cursed with. 

A stock of inferior animals will ruin a farmer 
if he persists in keeping them, but these can be 
turned over to the butcher with profit, while 
the cumbersome trees, even for fuel, are hard- 
ly worth the cutting. 

Dealers in trees are divided into two classes, 
viz: Travelling and Local. 

By the first class those are understood who 
hoy house to house soliciting orders in be- 
f of large nurseries at a distance from us. 

Some of these are regularly appointed agents 
of responsible nurserymen, while others, al- 
though professing to be such, and carrying the 
catalogues of well-known houses, take orders 
upon their own nsibility, and purchase 
their stock ton hen be obtamed t for the 
least money. It is from the operations of this 
latter class that has arisen a general prejudice 
against New York agents and New York trees. 

Although much may be said upon the com- 
parative merits of Eastern and Western trees, 
it is not safe to infer—from the fact that much 





inferior stock has been distributed by unscru- 
— agents—that trees grown out of New 

ngland are any less deserving than those 
grown here. ere are man ifty pear or- 
chards scattered over our hills and valleys, 
which furnish conclusive evidence that these 
a may do well if properly set and cared 
or, 

If one wants only a few trees, and is applied 
to by an agent whom he knows personally as 
an upright and fair dealing man, thoroughly 
conversant with the subject of fruit growing, 
and especially, familiar with the success of dif- 
ferent sorts in the particular locality in ques- 
tion, quite possibly this may be the best wa 
to purchase. In point of time, at least, it is 
good economy. 

But much evil has resulted from the system 
of canvassing, which has been extensively cat- 
ried on during the past ten years. 

Wherever an agent has been lacking either in 
honesty or knowledge of the business the peo- 
ple have suffered. And it must be admitted 
that many have engaged in the business 
who had no other qualifications than a smooth 
tongue and an indomitable energy, not to say 
By the aid of cl they ha 

y the aid of elegant paintings, ve 
worked up their onion oy a pitch of cen 
asm which has insured large orders. Trees 
have been sold tothose who had not ground 
suitably prepared for planting, and to those 
who had neither time or pe ev-sch to give 
them that attentive cultivation which alone will 
ensure success. Thousands of young trees 
may be seen in the Eastern part of this State 
struggling for a feeble existence, choked with 
grass and briars and broken down by cattle, 
which only needed proper care to have been 
a source of pride and profit. to their owners, 
instead of a reproach and a waste. 

’ Paintings of fruit, if faithfully drawn, are 
not to be despised, for they give the novice a 
more correct idea of form, size and color, than 
can be obtained in any other way, except b 
the examination of actual specimens. But it 
will not do to forget that if faithfully drawn— 
and the temptation to exaggerate size and 
vary colors so as to make trees sell is rather 
dangerous,—they represent only the most per- 
fect models of their class, and that in an or- 
chard producing large quantities of varieties 
represented, it is rather probable that there 
will be some inferior specimens. Again, size, 
form and color, although important as greatly 
affecting the sale of fruit, are by no means the 
only qualities to be considered in making a 
selection of sorts for an orchard. 

For if a is fine-grained, rich and melt- 
ing, it will sell, like the Seckel, in spite of 
form, size or color. The propensity to keep, 
the productiveness of the tree and its vigorous 
growth, must. be carefully considered before 
deciding whether it is a profitable sort to grow. 

The agent will be likely to recommend rapid 
growing sorts, for he, of course, understands 
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that a large tree is more acceptable than a 
small one at the same price, and he desires to 
furnish trees which will not be rejected as be- 
ing deficient in size. Some sorts do exceedingly 
well in one locality and fail entirely in another 
place. A travelling agent cannot be supposed 
to know what is best for every pubes lo- 
cality. 

Other sorts have stood at the, head of the 
list in former years, but latterly have entirely 
failed ; and yet nurserymen continue to grow 
them because they are trees easily produced, 
and their former prestige enables them to dis- 
pose of many trees to the uninitiated. 


The White Doyenne pear is a remarkable 
instance of this sort. Hear what Downing said 
of it: ‘The White Doyenne is unquestionably 
one of the most perfect of autumn pears. Its 
universal popularity is attested by the great 
number of names by which it is known in vari- 
ous parts of the world.” This was true when 
Downing wrote it (twenty-seven years ane) 
but who would think of planting the ite 
Doyenne in New England now? And yet, 
thousands of trees of this sort are palmed off 
upon the unsuspecting every year under some 
one of its twenty-nine names mentioned by 
Downing. G. A. A. 

Worcester, Mass., 1866. 





Be Tivy.—Everybody detests slatterns in 


the household. But slovenliness in the out- 
door management of the farm is equally dis- 
gusting to the lover of neatness and good or- 

er. In the spring and summer, nature with 
its myriad beauties of growth and color seems 
to struggle to conceal the short comings of the 
shiftless farmer, but the frosts of autumn re- 
veal them in all their unsightliness. Fields 
smothered with tall, gaunt weeds, sowing their 
millions of seeds for future crops; fences in a 
tumble down condition, yards torn up by swine, 
walks to house and outhouses knee deep with 
mud, corn wasting in fields, grain stacks the 
styes and playhouses of hogs, valuable ma- 
chinery bleaching, swelling, rotting in the 
weather, or roofless sheds, are some of the signs 
of the out-door sloven.- Reader, have you any 
of these signs existing around you?—Prairve 
Farmer. 





Remepy ror CnoKep Catrie.—Take a 
small parcel of gunpowder about two or three 
thimbles full—make a small funnel with thin 
paper sufficient only to hold the powder ; close 
the large end by folding—insert it in the pas- 
sage of the throat either with the fingers or 
hand, or by using a small stick-—split so as to 

p the small end of the funnel, and to be easi- 
en Arab when desired. Nothing else to 
be done. This has been tried successfully by 
some of the best stock raisers in this vicinity, 
and bas never failed, I believe, in any case.— 


Here is a very simple contrivance not only 
for marking, but for registering a flock of 
sheep. It reminds us of the little labels with 
which printers mark and register the names of 
their subscribers. And if farmers find the 
sheep tag as useful to them as printers find the 
newspaper label, it must be universally adopt- 
ed. 

The sheep labels are made of tin-washed 
metallic strips, which are stamped on one side 
with numbers from 1 up to 1000, and with 
name or initials on the other side, as may be 
ordered. It is attached to the sheep by in- 
serting it through a slit punched in the ear. 
The inventor, Mr. C. H. Dana, of West Leb- 
anon, N. H., furnishes properly ruled books 
or sheets, got up especially ‘to accompany 
tlitse labels, which furnish facilities never be- 
fore attained for keeping a record of each in- 
dividual sheep of the flock. The numbers on 
the labels correspond with those in the book, 
which is ruled with headings under which to 
note the age, pedigree, weight of fleece, and 
various other items which one who wishes to 
improve his flock would naturally desire to re- 
cord. The labels printed with number and 
full name, if not over nine letters, are furnished 
for $3 00 per 100; punches, $1 25; bound 
registers, 50c. It is claimed that they are 
more reliable, more convenient and cheaper 
than any other plan of marking sheep, as the 
tags will last for years. They are recom- 
mended by many of the well known wool- 
growers of Vermont, New York, and other 
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MAKING BUTTER IN WINTER. 
rp ANY families 
keep two or 
three cows, and 
depend upon 
them for a sup- 
uf), ply of butter 
through the 
mM year. Inlarge 
| dairies, also, 
+ therearealways 
cows coming 
in late that give 
milk thro’ the 
winter, which 
== must be made into 
See butter, or lost, as 
rt is no sale for the 
from large villages or 

towns. 

, A dairyman in Ver- 
mont informs us that he is entirely successful 
in making butter in the summer, but finds the 
process a difficult one in the winter; indeed, 
he says he frequently fails to get good butter 
in winter churning. 

As we rarely have any trouble in getting ex- 
cellent butter between the first of November 
and the first of May, and as several inquiries 
have been made as to the process pursued in 
making it, we give below a twenty years’ prac- 
tice of the 
Rules of Making Excellent Winter Butter. 

1, Good cows and clean milk. The milk 
should have no taint of the stall. All pure 
cream may be alike, but all cows do not give 
the same amount of cream in the same amount 
of milk. Both quantity and quality of milk 
are affected by the breed. A Devon cow has 
been known to yield one pound of butter from 
93 quarts of milk; an Ayrshire cow from 94 
quarts, and an Alderney cow from four quarts. 
So ‘the individual form and constitution of 
the cow cause both the yield and richness of 
the milk to vary much.” Its quantity depends 
upon the distance from the time of calving, and 
its quality upon the nature of the soil in which 
the plants grow upon which the cows feed. It 
is richer in cows that are in good condition, 
and if dry seasons. 

2 Strain the milk so that it will stand from 
two to three inches in depth. No absolute 





tests have been made on this point. A few 
trials will satisfy any one whether a greater or 
less depth would be better. 

8. Temperature. This is the test and touch- 
stone in butter-making. Without a strict re- 
gard to temperature, the observance of all the 
other rules will be of little consequence. The 
milk should stand in a perfectly clean, airy 
place, and where the temperature will remain, 
evenly, at about 60° Fahrenheit. Where a 
cellar affords that degree of warmth, and is 
free from dust, it will be an excellent place. 
If this is not at hand, some pantry, or closet, 
in the centre of the house, where it will get 
warmth from the chimney, and is not suddenly 
affected by external variations, will be found 
favorable. 

4. In an even temperature of about 60°, the 
cream will usually rise in from 36 to 48 hours. 
If a lower temperature prevails a part of the 
time, it will take longer. A little close obser- 
vation will show when the milk ought to be 
skimmed, without regard to time. On’ push- 
ing the cream a little from the side of the pan 
the milk may be plainly seen. If it looks blue 
and thin, it is time to take the cream. If 
white and thick, it is evidence that the cream 
has not all risen. 

Every time the pans are skimmed, a little 
salt should be thrown into the pot with the 
cream, and the whole stirred together. If this 
is not done, the milk,—which it is impossible 
to prevent going into the pot with the cream,—, 
will separate from the cream, turn bitter, and 
spoil the whole. This is quite often the cause 
of bad butter. When the cream is turned into 
the churn it should be all alike—a homogene- 
ous mass; no whey found at the bottom of the 
pot. So ifa single pan stands too long, until 
the milk turns bitter and taints the cream, that 
will in turn taint all that is mingled with it. 

5. Keep the cream where the milk is kept, 
and at the same temperature. 

6. Churn often. Where dairying is a busi- 
ness, the rule is to churn every morning. In 
a small way, we cannot do so, perhaps not 
oftener than once a week, but where the cream 
is salted and kept as stated in rule 4, it will be 
sweet at the end of seven days. Still we 
should advise churning whenever there is cream 
for six or eight pounds of butter. 

7. In churning, bring everything to the same 
temperature, about 62°—cream, churn, and 
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dasher. Hf there is no thermometer at hand, 
exercise your judgment, and there will soon 
be no need of a thermometer. We never use 
one, now. If the weather is very cold bring 
the churn into the kitchen over night, so that 
it may be warmed through. Before using it, 
pour in boiling water and let it touch every 
part of the inside; turn it out, and rinse with 
eold water. Put the cream into the churn and 
add a little warm sweet milk. 

8. Churn steadily and moderately, and the 
butter will usually come within twenty-five 
minutes. When it is brought together, add 
just water enough to wash off the buttermilk. 
Have a wooden tray and a wooden spoon at 
hand ; scald them, rinse with cold water, place 
the butter in the tray and work it over with 
the spoon. Add a common tablespoonful of 
salt to each pound of butter. Work over till 
the buttermilk is apparently all out. When 
this is completed, set it away until the next 
morning in a place as warm as where the cream 
was collected. If in a cooler place it will 
be. likely to beeome so hard that it will be 
difficult to- handle. Work out the remaining 
buttermilk, and make it into lumps or pack 
down in’ tubs. 

Such are the rules observed in our kitchen, 
by the mistress of the house, for more than 
twenty years, and with uniform excellent results. 
The butter made is not merely sweet, but has 
that delicious butter aroma that nothing can im- 

_itate. It is never white, no matter how cold 
the weather, nor of a dark yellow, but of a 
beautiful straw color. It is firm in texture, 
fine grained, and keeps well, when there are 
not too many buckwheats about! 

Only ten pounds of butter in each 100 that 
¢omes into Boston market, are fit for the ta- 
ble,—we are informed by the largest butter 
dealers. Of course, the price must be gov- 
erned by the quality. What an immense loss 
this must be annually, to the producers. They 
do not probably get more than one-half as 
much as they would if their butter was good. 
It is just as easy to make good butter, as poor, 
when a -system is once established. It is cer- 
tainly poor poliey to go through so much labor, 
and use up go much material, and only get half 


33- 


pay for it, 





A proposaL has been made to fertilize the 
Great Desert of Sahara, by complicated sys- 
tems of riv er irrigation. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 
Orrice or State Boanpd or AGRICULTURE, 
Lansing, Mich., Dee. 12, 1 a 
Editors of the New England Farmer :— 


In your remarks preceding the communication 
of President Abbott, Frelating to the Mic 
Agricultural College, in your issue of 
you say you “are glad to see a more fav 
count of this plone institution than that 
ed by the President and Secretary of the of 
Agriculture.’ 


Please state in ie 2 next paper, to — state- 
ment of the Presi and Secretary o f the Board 
Agriculture you allude. 
Respectfully, Sanrorp Howarp, 
Sec. of the Michigan State Board of Agriculture. 

ReMARKs.—In the course of an article on Agri- 
cultural Colleges in the Farmer of Oct. 27th, the 
following paragraph occurs : 

“In Michigan, at the last session of its legisla- 
ture, the President and the Secretary of the State 
Agricultural Society, presented a petition asking 
that the Agriculterel — at Lansing, the Capi- 
tal of the State, which had been in operation for 
several years, be removed to some more favorable 
locality, on the ground that where it was, and as it 
was and had been, it was practically a failure, be-. 
ing open only during the summer months, and 
with a very thin attendance even then.” 

In introducing a note from the President of the 
Michigan Agricultural College, correcting this 
statement, we said: 


“We are glad; however, to see a more favorable 
account of this pioncer institution than that fur- 
nished b Ps the statement of the President and Sec- 
retary of the 2 Boost of Agriculture, on which our 
remark was based. 

These two pido thus placed together, show 
that the expression “Board of Agriculture,” was 
unfortunately used for State Agricultural Society. 
At the time of writing that sentence we were not 
aware of the distinction between the two associa- 
tions. 

We have upon our shelves an imperfect series of 
volumes éntitled “Transactions of the Michigan 
State Agricultural Society,” compiled by its Secre- 
tary, and also some later volunics, entitled ““Annu- 
al Report of the Secretary of the State Board of 
Agriculture of the State of Michigan.”” These vol- 
umes are used mainly for reference; and we have 
looked upon the later volumes, edited by Mr. How- 
ard, as a continuation of the old “Transactions,” 
and upon him as a successor of previous Secreta- 
ries and editors. But we now learn that the two 
associations are distinct, and it appears not entire- 
ly harmonious. The “Board of Agriculture” is a 
State Board—at the head of which is the Governor 
—and has charge of the college. It also makes an 
annual report, including abstracts of the returns of 
county agricultural societies. 

The State Agricultural Society is another body, 
having no necessary existence by law, and not 
having charge of the college. It was the President 
and Secretary of this Socicty who signed the peti- 
tion to which we referred. 

That this document, addressed “To the Honora- 
ble, the Senate and House of Representatives of 
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the State of Michigan,’”’ and assuming to be the 


“Memorial of the State Agricultural Society,” jus- | thi 


tified our statement, we think will be seen by the 
following extracts from it: 


“The agricultural college was opened in 1857, 
and has been in operation for eight years. During 
that time it has cost the State an aggregate of 
$168,320. * * * Taking the average 
attendance of students to be 50, which, as nearly as 
could be learned by inquiry from students and pro- 
fessors, seems to have Leen the maximum average 
for the past five years, and the cost for each stu- 
dent per year, so far, has been $346.40. * #* 
No winter term has been established at the college, 
yet it is well known to every farmer of Michigan 
that the winter 1aanagement of the farm is of fully 
as much importance as that of the summer and 
autumn months.” 

This documert was presented to the legislature 
of Michigan at its session two years ago. We are 
now informed that it met with so little favor that 
it elicited no debate, and was not even reported 
upon. 

We might have answered Mr. Howard’s inquiry 
in fewer words, but as the Memorial alluded to 
was printed in the newspapers of the State, and as 
the relations of that Society with the present Board 
of Agriculture may be misapprehended by others, 
as it was by ourselves, we have thought the fore- 
going remarks but simple justice to the College 
and to the Board. 

Admitting these two-year-old objections to have 
been all true—“‘that the institution was a mistake 
from the beginning,” that it “‘was located wrong,” 
that it “has been badly managed,” that it “has been 
an expensive concern’”—may we not say, in the 
language of Gov. Crapo, in a late address at the 
college, “that its officers and professors are enti- 
tled to all the greater credit and all the more 
praise, for securing, under so much discourage- 
ment, that degree of success which is apparent here 
even to the casual observer; and claim of us, and 
are entitled to receive at our hands, a proper and 
just recognition of their valuable services, and the 
fidelity with which they have been rendered.” If 
two years ago the college was a failure,” and this 
year the rooms are s0 crowded that, as President 
Al bot says, thirty-four applicants had to be turned 
away, the success is all the more creditable to the 
present managers of the institution. 





RYE FOR FATTENING. 


Many people consider rye good for nothing ex- 
cept for making whiskev, but having used it sever- 
al years for horse feed, and knowing its value for 
that purpose, I concluded to try it for feeding my 
pig. I took a small cask with one head out, and 
filled it about half full of dish-water, say two to 
three pailfuls, and put rye meal enough into it to 
make it as thick as would dip easily, replenishing 
it from day to day, and throwing in what sour 
milk we had from one cow, after using all the milk 
we needed for a large family. Of course the pig 
had but little. I fed with this until the pig was 
more than six months old, then I gave some corn 
meal, but mostly small cars of corn. Killed at 8 
months old, and it weighed 241 pounds—the cheap- 
est pork I ever raised. I kept the pig in a close pen. 





She ate well allthe time—never lost a meal, I 
nk, L. VARNEY. 
Bloomfield, C. W., 12th Mo., 10th, 1866. 





THE HUSE METHOD OF CURING MEAT. 


At this season of the year hardly a newspaper of 
any kind can be seen without some one of the 
thousand and one receipts for preserving pork, beef, 
ham, &c.,—cach and all aiming at the same result, 
varying in ingredients or proportions—all more or 
less complicated or difticult of practical application, 
at the first, and requiring more or less scalding 
over of the pickle or brine, and considerable pecu- 
niary expense. ; 

As Iam one of those who are “in for” the thing 
that is best, all things considered, although it may 
be as simple as the medicine that cured Naaman, I 
enclose the following, which has never been pub- 
lished, that I know of, but once, although it has 
been in constant use hereabouts for twenty years 
or more: 

Pack in alternate layers of salt and beef, in a 
clean barrel ; put no brine nor water,—no molasses, 
saleratus, saltpetre, pepper, mustard or other stuff 
in with it. The liquid required will come out of 
the meat. After the weather becomes warm, if any 
collection of froth, white scum, &c., commences on 
top of the liquid, don’t think it is “spoiling” and 
“must be scalded over,” but just fling around over 
the top a few handfuls of fine salt, and the scum 
will s00n be gone. I suppose it would have the 
same effect if the brine could be stirred up from 
the bottom, but it cannot be, conveniently, so a lit- 
tle more salt is required. Why it isso Iam not 

itive, but think it may be on account of the sa- 
ine property having partially separated and set- 
tled from the surface. 

There is brine in this region that is all the way 
from one to twenty-five or thirty years old, that is 
as sweet as the first year, and has never been scald- 
ed at all, and in which there has always been meat 
—nothing having been done to it but an occasional 
sprinkling of fine salt. 

After using it one year, when anew stock of 
meat is to be put down, empty the old brine into 
another vessel, rinse out the barrel and put down 
the meat as before, and pour back a part of the old 
brine, and put the rest by for bathing sprained 
limbs, &c., or reduce it somewhat and use it for 
manure. When the old brine is poured back, or 
used for new meat, of course but little new salt is 
as only as scum is seen to collect on the sur- 

ace. 

In this way becf is kept as sweet and red as new, 
the “year round,” and there need be no anxiety 
about tainted meat, or “scalding over the brine.” 

For hams there is no way so good, I think as to 
pickle them thus for six weeks, then take them out, 
dry them, sew them up in bags and pack them in 
sawdust. 

We have tried this method in our family practi- 
cally for two years, and having just put down 
another year’s stock of meat, I can testify that the 
brine is perfectly sweet. We never had meat kept 
so well by any other method. R. Nutrtine. 

Randolph, Vt., Dec. 10, 1866. 

Remarks.—The old adage that “sauce for the 
goose is sauce for the gander,” hardly applies to 
curing meat. The process which is successful and 
satisfactory in one case may fail inanother. Ifthe 
animal is worried, fatigued and in a feverish state, 
decomposition of the meat is much more rapid 
than if slaughtered when quiet, healthy and ready 
to “lick the hand just raised to shed its blood.” 
The condition of the meat as affected by various 
causes after being slaughtered, the scason of the 
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year, and the state of the atmosphere, are some of 
the many conditions which experienced packers 
find necessary to take into consideration. Few of 
the “‘boys” who uttered hard words about the “‘salt 
horse” of their rations, were probably aware of 
the difficulty of preserving beef, especially for warm 
climates, so as to retain the good taste and nutri- 
tive value of beef the “year round,” and yet avoid 
the danger of “tainted meat.’”’ A man may grow 
old in the packing business and still desire to learn ; 
indeed, we believe that the most experienced are 
the least positive. In curing pork we have adopted 
the course recommended by our correspondent, but 
in preserving beef we have generally used a pickle, 
fearing that a “layer of salt and a layer of beef” 
would turn out the beef a little too much “corned.” 


TREATMENT OF A SICK COLT. 6)- 


I notice in your r of Dec. 15, an inquiry of 
Lectum in regard to his colt. I will give him my 
views of the treatment for such acaaec. Take the 
inside of white oak bark and stecp it until it is 
quite strong. Let it cool; then add four table- 
spoonfuls of good brandy, one teaspoonful of fine 
salt, the white of one egg, to cach quart of the 
liquid. Shake well together. Make two applica- 
tions a day, rubbing well with the hand. Give him 
aroomy stable, well bedded on the ground. Do 
not tie him, but exercise every day. Feed on dry 
oats, or if ground, feed it dry, with good clean clo- 
ver o¥. a. L. To 
Fitchburg, Dec. 17, 1866. 


HOUSE FLIES. 52- 


It is a long time since I ha¥e written for the 
Farmer. I have had, however, a lot of articles 
in my mind, but have been so busy with “de shobel 
and de hoe”’ that there has been no time for the 
pen. But an earnest call for light on the origin of 
flies, in the Farmer of December 8th, prompts me 
to take mince out from “under the bushel.” Flies 
are propagated in the summer in the compost heap 

rincipally—mostly in horse manure. They de- 
ight in the fresh droppings of the horse, penctrat- 
ing quickly into its loose texture, and depositing a 
great number of eggs which hatch in a few hours ; 
varying according to warmth of weather, and de- 
e of heat of compost. In from four to seven 
= s the maggot comes to maturity, creeps to the 
side of the heap, and takes the chrysalis form. It 
then appears like a simall egg, and is of a dark 
brick color. In about two days more, the perfect 
fly appcars, works his wings a little, to get the 
“hang” of his new existence, and then flies directly 
into your house, dear inquirer, and alights on your 
nice food. After wiping his feet and luxuriating 
on your good things for a time, it goes back to the 
barn to increase and multiply. Having learned 
so much by observation, we put our knowledge to 
practical use by letting the droppings of the horse 
remain in the stable in summer about six days, 
presenting great attractions to the flics that escape 
me and those of my neighbors. They will soon 
roduce countless thousands of magyots. We then 
heat about six _ of scalding water, and while 
one rakes over the 
ter, which literally straightens them out. Pitcning 
the scalded mass into the pig pen we permit the 
process to be repeated. It is not a particularly 
pleasant operation, but far better than to fight them 
after they are in the house. The women will be 
lad to heat the water if the men will apply it, and 
Both will be pleased with the success of the plan, 


heap another dashes on the wa- | P® 





if well followed up. Hereafter we hope to brip 
up the subject of horse flies. , 


ricur Barns. £ 62- 


_ We see that Mr. J. W. Brown brings = this sub- 
ject again. All ap to overlook one thing, viz. : 
the fact that a srfall body of hay will not keep, no 
matter how made, in any barn, while a large Tet of 
hay, rapidly got in and thoronghly stowed, will 
keep good either in a tight or an open barn. If air 
can have the least circulation through hay it will 
spoil ; if it cannot penetrate, it will spoil a little on 
the outside, and the rest will remain good. It 
wants a very large mow to keep coarse hay, for it 
is very hard to prevent coarse kinds of fodder from 
becoming musty, for the reason that we cannot get 
it close a Should like to give my experi- 
ence in detail, but must close. Cae BatEs. 
Kingston, Mass., Dec. 11, 1866. 





For the New England Farmer. 
RENTING FARMS. 


Although the practice of renting farms is 
sadly in disrepute in this country, there are im- 
portant advantages to be derived from a wise 
system of farm tenancy; and could such a 
system be made popular, our agricultural in- 
terest would be promoted thereby. I would 
not for a moment, advocate that men should 
never own the land they till, as in many parts 
of Europe, which is but the natural result of 
aland monopoly. But here we are going to 
the other extreme, and ownership is regarded 
as necessary to success. Such is the ambitious 
spirit to possess land for one’s self, and the ease 
with which it can be gratified amid our liberal 
institutions, that young men rather scorn the 
idea of beginning upon hired farms; it does 
not accord with a prevailing notion of inde- 
pendence. And it is difficult to find tenants 
who will occupy leased land for any length of 
time, or treat it fairly when so occupied. A 
more popular way is to run into debt for a farm 
at the outset, and exercise the rights of propri- 
etor at all hazards. Consequently a heavy 
burden is assumed at a critical period of life. 
I say critieal, for success depends partly upon 
the manner a man begins. All fair sailing 
may not be desirable, but frequently heavier 
burdens are assumed by the active and ambi- 
tious, than can be well sustained, aiid they either 
break down or struggle until a large share of 
the courage and enterprise of early manhood 
is lost, and they never attain that success they 
could have reached under more favorable 
circumstances. This mode of beginning is a 
fruitful source of much of our poor farming. 

The same principle carried into trade or 
mamifacturing would be attended with similar 
difficulties, but mechanics and merchants are 
generally content to hire a store, or shop, and 
wer, untii they have established themselves 
in business and have a surplus of capital. To 
divide their capital at commencing between 
stock in trade and purchasing real estate only 
weakens their credit,—cripples and embar- 
rasses their operations. Successful copartner- 
ships are formed by one party furnishing capi- 
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tal and the other experience or knowledge of 
business. So, too, men beginning farming with 
little or no capital will find advantages in hiring a 
farm until they have acquired sufficient means 
to purchase. That success does not depend 
upon ownership, may be proved by the ex- 
amples of many thousand thrifty and eminent 
farmers in Great Britain, who never owned a 
rod of the land cultivated. It is true, all one 
oe | desire cannot be found upon a hired farm, 
and it is equally true that a small capital can- 
not command a place, by purchase, that at 
once comes up to our wishes. in, some 
think they cannot reap the full benefit of their 
labors and improvements upon a hired farm, as 
well as if they owned it. ‘To this objection it 
may be asked, how fast are improvements 
made upon farms bought upon credit for the 
first five or ten years. Are the majority of 
places under heavy incumbrances, treated bet- 
ter than rented land ought to be, and as ten- 
ants can afford to when they hire for a,series of 
years? Menof limited means are not expected 
to accomplish much beyond making the farm 
hold its own, though some by extra hard labor 
will show a yearly progress. Capital is neces- 
sary for rn we improvement, and to make the 
care and labor easy. And where shall men of 
limited means find a sufficiency? Disinter- 
ested parties are slow to loan to farmers. Only 
those who have an interest in the land equiva- 
lent to ownership, will lend it freely. By be- 
coming tenants they can command more - 
tal, than if they bought land; for, practically, 
a copartnership is formed—the owner furnishes 
land, buildings, &c., and is a silent partner, 
while tenants furnish knowledge and working 
capital. And as the combination or union of 
men and capital accomplishes greater results in 
trade, commerce and manufacturing, so it can 
in farming. The rapid progress of agriculture 
in England may be accounted for upon this 
rinciple of co-operation and employment of a 
oe amount of capital. Tenants having no 
land to pay for, their yearly gains go to in- 
crease that essential item, their working capi- 
tal; and when the benefit of any invention or 
measure—as under-draining—are ascertained, 
the land owners come forward with their influ- 
ence and capital for its immediate adoption ; 
thus any great improvement is adopted quicker 
than if every man owned his farm and acted 
single-handed. It cannot be said American 
land owners are so indifferent to their interests 
that they will not rightly consider and aid in 
any improvement tenants may make, or desire 
tomake. As a general rule, our land owners 
are disposed to act more favorably towards ten- 
ants than tenants are towards the land. Many 
a farm is sold which the proprietor would 
ladly have retained in his name, provided 
- could have leased it, and not have it run 
down. Good farmscan be hired in every town 
sible parties. 

ae ees ifficulty with those who hire 
farms here, is, that they hire for too short 





periods ; they do not remain on a place long 
enough to feel at home, or to adopt a remunera- 
tive system. Where a farm is taken for a 
term of years, a course can be pursued that 
benefits both parties. Tenants, by, using all 
their means as working capital, and increasing 
it by their yearly gains, can, in reality, be lar- 
ger farmers and snore independent, than if the 
were struggling to pay for their land. Wit 
the aid of the proprietor to push forward rapid- 
ly any improvements, to help sustain losses 
arising from the vicissitudes of the seasons, 
or accidents, their cares will be materially les- 
sened and labors lightened. When they will 
remain five or ten years, or until they have ac- 
uired experience or sufficient capital to pur- 
chase, the probabilities are that, at the end of 
the second five or ten years, they will be rich- 
er men, better farmers, and show fewer marks 
of overwork, vexation, and care, than if they 
had run deep into debt for a farm at the outset. 
The remark is often heard, ‘‘I would like to 
be a farmer if I had the capital to make it 
easy.” To buy a farm on credit and pay for it 
from the hard earned profits, at the same time 
make improvements, support and educate an 
increasing family, is indeed a formidable task. 
Many would-be-good farmers turn their atten- 
tion to other employments. Others never re- 
linquish the idea of farming, but take the 
roundabout way of first earning their farm at 
some trade or in business. To all men who 
do not inherit a farm, hiring opens an easy 
way to begin at once. Young men can begin 
for themselves earlier in life, or just as soon as 
they are competent to manage one. Where 
there is fair dealing between land owners and 
tenants, they sacrifice no rights or labor, nor 
companies any feeling of true independence, 
but have all the advantages of a just union of 
their talents and labor with capital. 





Remarks.—To all persons who are not ac- 
quainted with farming as an employment—to 
young men, especially—we recommend the 
reading of the foregoing article. Our constant 
reply to applications for advice has been, for 
many years not to purchase a farm at the out- 
set,—but to become a tenant, or a hired-hand, 
for one or two years, in preference. The 
reasoning above is sound and judicious, and 
we have no doubt will decide the question, 
Shall I purchase a farm? in the negative, 
with a good many persons. 





MaxtxG Roaps.—Drain them. There can- 
not be a good road where water stands by the 
side of or on it. Keep out stones of every 
size, and have the top of the road evenly and 
slightly rounded. 
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AN APPLE FOR A NAME. 


The above cut was drawn and engraved for | 


the New Encianp Farmer from a beautiful 


specimen of some superior apples grown in 


Concord, Mass., by William W. Wheildon, | 


Esq., and supposed to be the Nyack Pippin. 
Further investigation convinced Mr. Wheildon 
that he was mistaken as to the name. The 
artist has succeeded in producing a capital like- 


columns may lead to the recovery of the cor- 
rect nomenclature. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


extracts from which have been extensively pub- 
lished by the agricultural papers of the coun- 
try; a Report of the Convention of Wool- 


growers, and Wool-manufacturers held at 
Syracuse, N. Y., Dec., 1865; the Joint Re- 
port of the Executive Committee of these 
bodies to the United States Revenue Commis- 


sion, February 9, 1866, and their statement 
ness of the fruit, and its reproduction in our | relative to proposed duties on wools and wool- 


ens, addressed to same commission, May, 
1866 ; together with interesting facts relative 
to carpet, knit goods, and worsted manufac- 
ture, &e., &e. Whatever may be the opinion 


TRANSACTIONS of the National Association of Wool of wool-growers as to the effect of the opera- 


Manufacturers. 
Wilson & Son. 


1855-1866. Boston: 
1866. 


Press of Joha 


Such is the title page of a bound volume, for 
which we are indebted to John L. Hayes, Esq., 
Secretary of the Association. It comprises 
nine pamphlets, which have been published 
during the past year, amounting to 325 pages, 
among which is Mr. Hay’s valuable disserta- 
tion, entitled ‘‘The Fleece and the Loom,” 





tions of this organization of wool-manufactur- 


|ers, either separately or in conjunetion with 


themselves, this volume is conclusive evidence 
of ability and industry which all must respect 
and admire. 





—A nice flower garden is the cheapest and most 
attractive ornament any dwelling, whether in town 
or country, can possibly have. 
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THE WOOL TARIFF. 

The Washington corre nts of the daily 
papers have, of late, alluded to rumors of the 
probability that the duties agreed upon by the 
Committee of Wool-growers and Manufactur- 
ers, and which passed the House at the last ses- 
sion, were about to meet with unexpected op- 
position. The facts, however, that imported 
wool is now used by very many of the woolen 
mills in New England, while farmers are seek- 
ing in vain for a market for one or more clips 
from their own flocks, are so well known and 
80 indisputably show the need of the proposed 
legislation that we have paid little attention to 
these vague reports, which we are sorry to find 
confirmed by the correspondent of the Boston 
Daily Advertiser. This writer in his letter 
of December 27th, says: ‘‘The new tariff of 
Mr. Wells, as asubstitute for the House bill, 
arrived hereto-day. Only three copies are out. 
Enough is known of the bill to make it certain 
that it opposes the system of protection agreed 
upon by the House, and embodies the views of 
the opponents of that legislation. It in effect 
re-enacts the present rates of duty, though an 
advance is proposed on many articles and a de- 
crease on quite anumber. The free list is ma- 
terially increased. The bill is accompanied by 
a long report, in which he discusses the ills 
which the industry and business of the country 
languish under, and gives his reasons for ad- 
ministering substantially a free-trade tariff as 
the remedy for them. His main idea is that 
the inflation of the currency is the real enemy 
of our prosperity, and that before we can man- 
ufacture successfully we must return to specie 
payments. He takes the ground that what he 
calls our cumulative system of protective duties 
is ruinous to our industries ; that, with resump- 
tion of specie payments, no protection would be 
needed upon the leading articles of wool, coal, 
and pig iron; that the only interests which 
need protection are those whose products are 
fine and require skilled labor and large capital ; 
that if Iowa, Kansas and Texas can grow wool 
at a profit, Ohio and New England have no 
right to complain; that the revenue taxes on 
depressed or exposed industries should be light- 
ened or taken off; that the condition of our 
currency and the suffering state of our manu- 
factures are unfavorable to any sudden modifi- 
cation of the tariff.” 


We hope that the document when submitted 
to Congress will be found not to justify the 





above unfavorable impressions. But from ao 
late statement by the New York Evening Post, 
a free trade advocate, in relation to the char- 
acter of Mr. Well’s tariff bill, we fear that 
there is too much truth in these rumors. 





FARM IMPLEMENTS. 

It would be poor policy for a man in these 
times to use a wooden shovel, shod with strips 
of iron, as the farmers did forty years ago. 

It would be a similar policy for a man of bu- 
siness to go on foot fifty miles, when he might 
take the cars. 

It would be poor policy for him to use a hoe 
weighing a pound too much, or a worn-out plow 
that would turn the soil imperfectly only four 
inches, when it ought to be plowed ten inches 
deep. 
It is poor policy to use any machine or im- 
plement that will not accomplish more than half 
the work that a good one would, with the same 
amount of time and labor. ; 

It would be poor policy to use hay or dung: 
forks, hand-rakes, spades,: shovels, axes, or 
wheelbarrows, as they were made and used 
forty years ago. And yet some of them may 
occasionally be found on New England farms 
at this day. Extra time and labor enough have 
undoubtedly been spent upon them to purchase 
new ones two or three times over. Mr. Wi1- 
uM D. Brown, in a report to the Middlesex 
Agricultural Society, says :— 

“As farmers want a good many tools, and 
don’t generally buy them until they see them, 
would it not be a capital plan to advertise new 
and improved implements by showing them up 
at cattle shows? The committee firmly believe 
that manufacturers and dealers will consult 
their true interests by arranging a good dis- 
play of their articles, annually, before such a 
crowd of interested customers. We recom- 
mend, too, to farmers to buy more and better 
tools. It would be a mercy to many a sweat- 
ing cultivator in our county, to have half his 
tools stolen! Money is thrown away by hand- 
fuls by using up inferior tools. Teams are 
kept dragging plows, pointless, with cutters 
worn half way up to the beam. Too much 
carting is done in clumsy, hard-running carts, 
A stone and a draft-chain are still in use, too 
generally, in place of a good ‘‘sword” to tilt 
the cart. The committee know of one new 
farmer who has, the past season, carted his 
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manure in a wagon, having tediously to shovel 
out the whole load. He wisely lost no time, 
as did the Irishman who was greatly perplexed 
with the ‘‘four-wheeled cart,” in shouting at 
his horse’s head, ‘‘rear up, there, you rascal ! 
rear up, there !”” 





NWEW HORTICULTURAL MAGAZINE. 
Commencing with the year, Messrs. Tilton & 
Co., of Boston, issue a new magazine of horti- 
culture with the title of ‘‘American Journal 
of Horticulture, and Florist’s Companion.” 
Fruit, flowers and vegetables are the three 
branches of culture to which the work is to be 
specially devoted; treating severally of the 


‘garden, the forcing and cold house, the or- 


chid-house and stove, window gardening, care 
of house plants, pomology in its many branch- 
es, entomology and ornithology, as connected 
with horticulture, &c. Our country presents 
an open and inviting field for a work of its 
proposed high character, and an examination of 
the first number encourages the hope that this 
want is now to be supplied. It contains arti- 
cles from Francis Parkman, J. M. Merrick, 
Jr., Hammatt Billings, John Lewis Russell, E. 
S. Rand, Jr., William C. Stone, J. F. C. Hyde, 
E. A. Samuels, and selections from the Eng- 
lish Journal of Horticulture, Revue Horticole, 
Scottish Gardener, &c. It is neatly printed 
and illustrated. The subscription price is $3. 

There is one feature in the plan of this mag- 
azine which we should be glad to see imitated 
by the agricultural press. We allude to the 
publication of illustrated biographies of distin- 
guished horticulturists. 





PAPER MILLS. 


In the United States there are 750 paper mills in 
active operation. They produce 27,000,000 pounds 
of paper, which, at an average of ten cents per 
pound, would be worth $27,000. As it requires 
about a pound and one-half of to make one 

nd of paper, there are consumed by these mills 

,000,000 pounds of rags in a single year. If we 
estimate the rags to cost four cents per pound, 
there would be a profit of $11,000,000 in this branch 
of manufacturing.—North West. 


Remarks.—The paper-makers have been 
reaping a most abundant harvest for several 
years past. Paper is too high. These high 


‘prices operate as a tax upon education. They 


greatly abridge the circulation of books, news- 
papers and letter-writing. Excellent paper 
may be made from a large variety of substan- 
ces. From straw, corn-husks, or almost any 





weed or substance that is of a fibrous nature. 
We have manufactured a pulp, in a limited 
way, from the common bass-wood of the coun- 
try, which paper-makers pronounce a most ex- 
cellent article. There is no doubt on our 
mind that the judicious employment of a capi- 
tal of $10,000 would produce a similar pulp, 
in any quantity, at acost of four cents per 
pound, in a dry state. It is now done in Eu- 
rope, in more than one hundred instances! 
The process is extremely simple, requiring no 
chemicals or bleaching of any kind. 

The California Farmer suggests that their 
“Tule Grass” must be a good article, and 
states that paper is now being manufactured 
from sedge grass, which is very white and 
clear, and is sogood as to serve as a substitute 
for ordinary cap or writing papers made of 
cotton or linen rags. 

There is scarcely any -branch of industry in 
the arts that requires change and progress, so 
much as the art of paper-making. It is too 


costly. It ought to be sold at less than one- — 


half its present price. 





Micuiean AGricuLtuRaL CoLLeGE.—We 
have received a catalogue of this institution for 
1866. ‘The names of 47 students in the regu- 
lar course are given. Senior class 2, Junior 
5, Sophomore 12, Freshman 28. There are 
also 51 in the Preparatory Class and 10 in the 
Select Course. Total 108. In addition to 
the usual college facilities, this institution has 
the following means of illustration: a farm of 
676 acres, of which about 300 are under culti- 
vation ; botanical gardens of trees, shrubs and 
herbaceous plants; vegetable gardens, small 
fruit garden, apple orchard, pear orchard, gen- 
eral lawn and grounds; Galloway, Ayrshire, 
Devon and Short Horn Cattle; Essex and 
Suffolk Swine ; Southdown, Cotswold, Spanish 
Merino, and black-faced Highland Sheep, &c. 





—Alexander Dale, Allegan, Michigan, recom- 
mends, and Dr. Snodgrass of the New York Far- 
mers’ Club, endorses the recommendation, of a 
poultice of stewed pumpkin, renewed every fifteen 


minutes, for inflammatory rheumatism, 





—A correspondent of the Prairie Farmer who 
kept a dairy, knows it to be a fact that if his cows 
were not salted as often as every fourth day they 
would fall off in their milk from a pint to a quart 


per day. 
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EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 
JOTTINGS FROM MAINE. 


Dear Farmer :—Though it has been some time 
since I have sent you any of my jottings, you have 
not been ; but as there did not seem to be 
any particularly important occurrence to note, I have 
forborne to intrude upon your crowded columns. 
Now, ee —_ it is 4 st the time ~ — 
promi expansion, and the appearance of that 
much-missed Monthly, which I hope soon to greet, 
I send a few items, for remembrance sake, till more 
room is allowed. 

We have had open weather most of the time till 
far into December, with much rain through No- 
vember, so that the fountains of water are well 
filled for winter use. Farmers have had time to do 
everything they wanted to do, in one sense, and are 
anxious for snow. There have been two or three 
little flurries only, till to-day it is a real North 
Wester, beginning in the night. The ground is 
frozen, 80 now it appears as though the 

“Woodman’s axe lies low” 
no more for the want of snow. It has been ve 
favorable for hay. Sheep, which we are quite well 
stocked with, have been fed but little, not so much 
as they ought to have been for their and their own- 


ers’ good, which has made quite a difference in the 
amount of barn fodder used, up to date. 


. O. W. True. 
Farmington, Me., Dec. 17, 1866. 


CRANBERRIES.—FILM ON AN OX’S EYE. 


I have a meadow where I want to raise cranber- 
ries. Will somebody tell me how to prepare it, and 
how to set and tend them. The land can be drain- 
ed so as to be quite dry. Is there any simple way 
to take a film from an ox’s eye? E. E. A. 

Sunderland, Mass., Dec. 21, 1866. 

Remarks.—Will some practical cultivator of 
cranberries farnish the desired information for “‘E. 
E. A.,” and for such other readers of the FarMer 
as may be thinking of raising this profitable fruit ? 

In relation to the removal of the film from an 
ox’s eye, we find the following recommendation in 
the Tribune, as read before the New York Farmers’ 
Club: 

“A. Burroughs, Dartford, Greenlake Co., Wis., 
says he never fails to take the film from the eyes of 
cattle or horses by the following process: melt a 
piece of fresh butter, the size of a hen’s egg; take 
the animal by the horn and nose; turn the head so 
the ear opposite the eye affected is up; turn the 
butter into the ear, not the eye, being careful not to 
have it burn; wait four or five days, repeat the 
dose. The third time has always been sufficient.” 

We print this as a specimen of the barbarous 
methods which are sometimes resorted to in the 
treatment of cattle diseases. The film is a singu- 
lar manifestation or result of disease,—generally 
of inflammation. ‘The horse,” say the books, “has 
& little shovel, concealed in the inner corner of the 
eye, which he is enabled to protrude whenever he 
pleases over the greater part of the eye, and by the 
aid of tears to wipe and wash away the dust and 
gravel which would otherwise lodge in the eye and 
give them much pain. The ox has something of 
the same contrivance, but it is not so movable or 
80 effectual ; and when he travels over a dusty road 
in the heat of summer, he suffers sadly from the 
small particles of dirt and the insects which are 





continually flying into his eyes. This portion of 
the eye, or this third eyelid, seems to be peculiarly 
subject to disease, particularly toa cloudiness which 
will change in twenty-four hours from the thinnest 
film to the thickest opacity, and, as suddenly, the 
eye will nearly regain its perfect transparency, but 
only to lose it a second time. These attacks con- 
tinue, growing gradually more severe, until the 
trouble extends to the internal part of the eye, and 
the ox is incurably blind. When it is known that 
what appears as a film on the surface of the eye is 
a dimness pervading its substance, and even sink- 
ing deep within it, the folly and cruelty of attempt- 
ing to rub it off mechanically, as is often done, by 
forcing chalk, salt, sugar, and even pounded glass, 
directly into the eye, is at once apparent.” As in 
case of general inflammation of the eye, Mr. Skin- 
ner recommends bleeding, physicking, and fomenta- 
tions. Dr. Dadd says, if a film can be observed, 
wash with a decoction of powdered blood root, and 
if a weeping remain, use the following astringent : 
powdered bayberry bark, one ounce, boiled in one 
pint of water; when cool, pour off the clear liquor. 





HIGH PRICE OF POULTRY. 


In the New Enouanp Farmer of Dec. 6, it is 
stated that turkeys at Thanksgiving time, brought 
from 30 to 40 cents a pound, and were scarce at 
that. 

There is a cause for all things; and no doubt 
there is a reasonable one for this. While specula- 
tion raises the price of many articles, we mus: hold 
it innocent of establishing the price of poultry in 
general, and turkeys in particular. 

New difficulties, in somesection of country, have 
arisen to prevent the raising of poultry. One is the 
rapid increase of skunks, foxes, and other animals 
that prey upon the poultry yard. Consequently 
greater care and vigilunce has to be exercised, and 
more frequent losses occur. These causes, of course, 
increase first cost, and those who wish for turkeys 
and chickens for an old-fashioned Thanksgiving, 
must expect to pay a good round sum for them. 

The inquiry very naturally comes up, why this 
increase of foxes, skunks, woodchucks, &c.? We 
give the answer to this question as it has often been 
given to us, to wit: “Since the dog tax has been 
raised to an extortionary amount, many farmers 
rather than submit to its oppression have killed 
their dogs, and many valuable hunters and guar- 
dians of the house and barn have thus been de- 
stroyed; and wild animals have increased in con- 
sequence.” Further, they goon to say, that this 
destruction of dogs gives license to hen-roost and 
clothes-line robbers. 

We do not object to a tax on dogs, but let it be 
reasonable; and, what is more, let us know for 


what purpose the money arising from this tax is 
applied. The object of the law was su cd to he 
the protection of sheep. All very . But did 


it anticipate arevenue to the county or State beyond 
paying damages actually done by dogs? ‘Again, 
who can tell after this law has been in force long 
enough to test its merits, how many sheep have 
been killed by dogs in the State in any one year? 
A year ago, I was requested by an inhabitant of 
another State to ascertain the amount of tax on 
dogs, and number of sheep killed by dogs in Berk- 
shire County. There was no difficulty in obtain- 
ing the amount of tax, and the amount paid for the 
very indefinite claims of damages to sheep which 
jaeunan laid to dogs; but it was a thing im- 
possible to find how many had been killed by dogs, 
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_ or how many old sheep had died inthe field, which, 
after their carcases had been torn by the crows, 
were charged to the dogs; and, worthless as they 
were, sold at a high price. 

But, to leave this subject, we are sure that every 
lover of turkey and chicken pie will thank us for 
suggesting an act for the protection of poultry and 
the destruction of its enemies. Do not grant this 
protection, however, by taxing the farmer for the 
skunks, foxes, woodchucks, and other vermin that 
squat upon his farm, to raise a fund to buy turkeys, 
&c., for those who like them, because ve are 
scarce and dear. Reduce the tax on the faithfal 
house and farm dog one-half from its present 
amount, and the object of the law would be fully 
answered, and skunkdom would be shaken to its 
centre, while turkeys would gobble a merry requiem 
over the remains of their adversaries. 

Richmond, Mass., Dec. 1866. W. Bacon. 





AN OLD SUBSCRIBER’S FAREWELL. 


To the Editor of the New England Farmer,— 

My Dear Sir :—I exceedingly regret that I must 
stop taking your valuable paper, the New Enc- 
LAND FarMeER; but I would advise all young men 
to take the paper by all means. Itis worth all that 
it costs, I have sold my farm. I can’t work; am 
nearly eighty years old; and I must give itup. I 
have had my day, and I have been highly favored 
by a kind Providence. Just say to every man 
under seventy, take the New ENGLAND FARMER; 
it is the most honest, best conducted, most useful, 
and gives the most valuable information of any 
paper within my knowledge. So says old 


Geo. VINING. 

Plainfield, Mass., Dec. 8, 1866. 

ReMaRKs.—We prize very highly the good opin- 
jon of the aged, and it is with feelings of regret 
that we erase their names from our subscription 
books. In this ease, we are especially reluctant to 
comply with Mr. Vining’s request, because he was 
not only a reader of the Farmer, but a valued con- 
tributor, and because we fear that with the sale of 
his farm, and with the conviction that he “cannot 
work,—is nearly eighty years old—and must give 
it up,” he will allow his mental faculties to fall 
into inactivity When men find that they are freez- 
ing from cold, it is certain death to sit down with 
the feeling, “I must give it up.” Is it any less 
dangerous for those who are exposed to the chills 
of age, to “give it up,” and permit themselves to 
fall into the stupor of “second childhood ?” 





THE BONE SPAVIN. 


Although this is a2 common disorder among 
horses, yet it is little understood by either breeders 
or furriers, The bone spavin is a long excrescence 
or hard swelling, on the inside of the hock of a 
horse's leg, and sometimes owes its origin to kicks 
and blows, and sometimes to natural causes. In 
the furmer case it is much more easily cured than 
in the latter; and those that grow spontaneously 
on colts or young horses, are not so as those 
that a in horses that have arrived at their full 
strength and maturity. In old horses they are 

rally incurable. Sometime the horse is very 
| when the spavin is first coming out, but when 
it has come out is better for some time, and then 
grows lamer again as the bone hardens. I would 
advise you to apply a blister as soon as you have 
any suspicion t a horse is likely to put out a 
win, and to continue blistering, every fortnight 
some time, by which means you may stop a 
apayin in a young horse. Mild medicines should 





be used if the horse is young,as they will in a 
short time wear the tumor down by degrees, which 
is much better than trying to remove it at once b 
severer methods, which often have a very bad ef- 
fect, and produce worse consequences than those 
they were intended.to remove. But in full-grown 
horses other treatment is neces: . The follow- 
ing ointment is probably the best can be used : 
2 ounces of Cantharides; 4 ounces of Mercurial 
Ointment; 3 ounces of Tincture Iodine; 4 ounceg 
of Turpentine; 3 drams Corrosive Sublimate; mix 
with 2 nds of lard. Cut off the hair from the 
part affected, and grease thoroughly with the oint- 
ment thus made, rubbing it in well with the naked 
hand. Let it remain two days, then grease the part 
with lard. In two days more, wash it off with soap 
and water and then apply the ointment again. Con- 
tinue this till a cure is effected. But if this treat- 
ment fails recourse must be had to firing. Before 
you fire a horse for the bone spavin, be careful to 
take the vein out of the way, for it generally lies 
over the spavin, and you cannot fire deep enough 
to come at the callous substance without its re- 
moval. In order to destroy the vein, cut carefully 
through the skin —e it just below the spavin, and 
then just above it, and put a crooked needle 
under the vein, and tie both ends; then cut the 
vein across between the tyings, both above and be- 
low, and you may either draw the piece of the vein 
out or leave it in. Let the iron yon fire with be 
pretty sharp; cut four or five nicks upon the bone, 
and let the iron take hold of the stperfiuous bone, 
in order that it may waste away by matterating; 
and when you have done, lay on some white pitch, 
pretty hot; put a cloth round it to keep iton. In 
three days open the place and dress it with yellow 
basilicon. 
THE BLOOD OR BOG SPAVIN. 


As soon as you discover the vein puffed or form- 
ing a bag, lay on some blistering ointment; in four 
days after bathe the swelling well with hot vine- 
gar, with a little saltpetre dissolved in it; then put 
a bandage round ivaGiapense the swelling as much 
as you can. If this method does not succeed, you 
must make two incisions in the skin, lengthwise, 
as the vein runs one just above the other just be- 
low the joint; lay the vein bare; put the end of a 
bucks’ horn under it to raise it up, then fasten it in 
both places with waxed thread ; cut the vein in two 
at both —_ within the tyings, and if you think 

roper draw the vein out. This method of pro- 
ceeding will cure most bog spavins at the beginning. 
Blood spavin may be cured by applying the same 
ointment used in bone spavin; only it should be 
applied once in six days instead of four, This 
spavin ointment is very powerful, and when prop- 
erly used is the best ever invented. M. D. 


Framingham, Mass., Dec. 25, 1866. 





A SINGULAR POND. 


Silver Lake, formerly called Sandy Pond, is situ- 
ated in the north-westerly part of Wilmington, 
Mass. No brook runs into it or out of it; only an 
artificial ditch, supposed to be dug by the owner of 
the mill below it. A natural mill-brook runs 
alongside of this pond for about half a mile, vary- 
ing from ten to forty rods from it. The water in 
this brook is from five to ten fect lower than the 
water in the dpe’ from which it is separated by a 
ridge of land suitable for cultivation. The water 
in the pend is extraordinarily clear, and is good 
to drink. 

According to the tradition handed down from the 
Indians to our forefathers, and from them to the 
present generation, where this pond now is there 
was once high, dry ground, covered with a growth 
of wood. One strong proof of this still exists. I 
am told that men in a at the present day, in 
the middle of the pond, can luok down into the 
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water which is very clear, and see old trees; somie 
standing up and some lying down. 

On the north-easterly side of this pond a public 
highway passes, and the is lies open to it afford- 
ing one of the best watering places there is in New 
England for teams and droves of cattle. It hasa 
sandy shore, which makes the water shallow for 
some distance, affording ample room for two hun- 
dred head of cattle to drink at one time. At the 
southerly end of this watering place, several rods 
from the travelled highway, if — go in far enough 
the water is found to be quite deep. 

mypyenns J like thirty years ago, on a very hot 
day, a couple of young men riding in a chaise turn- 
ed down to this pond to water their horse. After 
the horse had drank, they drove into deeper water 
to cool the horse, while they were sitting in the 
chaise poding. The horse after a little while start- 
ed ahead and plunging into this deep water was 
drowned with one of the men in the carriage. 

Asa G. SHELDON. 

Wilmington, Mass., Dec. 1866. 

Remarks.—After cautioning young men of the 
danger of allowing a horse to go into deep water to 
cool himself, or permitting him to stand any length 
of time even in shallow water, when heated, our 
respected correspondent proceeds to a discussion 
of the liability of the town for damages in casc of 
8 similar accident which occurred at this place last 
season, that is of local rather than general interest. 





ICE AS A PROTECTION AGAINST FROST. 


As the cold weather approaches, and cellars need 
protection, I send you a hint. Take a sprinkling 
pot and wet the ground two feet wide around your 

use. Do it when the weather is very cold, and 
it will become ice as it touches the ground. Put 
on water enough to form ice an inch thick. It will 
keep out frost — to glass. If there should be 
snow, 80 much the better. 


PRESERVING MEAT. 


My method is to bake fresh pork soon after cut 
up, and put it in a very cold place to be kept frozen 
until used, instead of having it frozen first. 

Billerica, Mass., Dec. 13, 1866. T. B. E. 





LIGHT WANTED ON FACTS ABOUT BEES. 


Last spring I had a hive of bees, strong and 
healthy, but they gave no signs of swarming till 
the last of June. July 8th, a swarm came out, but 
after flying some time returned to the old hive. 
Eight days after, they came out again at half-past 
five, P. M., and were hived. Neither the old nor 
new swarm seemed to do very well, and in Octo- 
ber, I fed them three dollars worth of sugar. I 
then loft home and did not return till the first of 
December, when, on examining the old hive, it had 
no bees nor honey in it but plenty of comb. 

The new swarm had but little com) or honey, 
and no apparent increase of bees. When the first 
swatm were in the air a king bird darted in among 
them and took one or more bees. It may have 
taken the queen and caused them to return. cc. 

Saybrook, Conn., Dec. 1866. 





RAISING TURKEYS. 


Your paper has published several articles con- 
taining suggestions on raising turkeys. Having 
practiced some useful methods in rearing turkeys, 
which have not been brought before the public in 
any of the articles that have come under my obser- 
vation, I hope before the time for bringing out the 
spring broods to find time to communicate. I will 





now only speak of my success, or the result of care 
and breeding. 

Some fifteen years ago, I commenced to raise 
such turkeys as my neighbors raised—ranging from 
six toten pounds each. For the beet few years, 
instead of six toten sgreg turkeys, I produce those 
that weigh from twelve to twenty pounds. I have 
pairs of turkeys that will weigh at my door forty 
pounds ~~ pair; and young turkeys, hatched at 
the usual time, that will weigh thirty pounds per 
pair. The rearing of my present superior breed 
costs no more care or labor than did my former in- 
ferior breed. H. A. SUMNER, 

Brandon, Vt., Dec. 4, 1866. 





AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 

—A correspondent of the Rural |Vorldadyocanus - 
the domestication of the deer. 

—The town of Glover, Vt., boasts of having paid 
its war debt in fall, and painted its meeting house. 

—The Tribune says that it has been proved in 
Central New York that three bushels of salt per 
acre, hastened the ripening of the wheat two or 
three weeks. 

—G. 0. Gill, of West Medway, assures that he 
raised the past scason 7 bushels of good onions on 
two square rods of ground. 

—Dissolve one ounce of corrosive sublimate in 
one pint of alcohol. To one ounce of this mixture 
add one and a half pints of water, and apply exter- 
nally. Vermont wool growers, says an exchange, 
are very generally using this mixture to prevent 
their sheep biting out their wool. 





—D. Dryer, Victor, N.Y., says he can kili Cana- 
da thistles in one season by summer fallowing. 
Turn the sward in Autumn, and plow again the 
next summer fonr or five times. And what is bet- 
ter than all, while you are killing the thistles, you 
are putting the land in the best possible condition 
for a crop of grain or grass. 

—Isaac H. Leach, of Sonora; IIl., in writing to 
the New York Farmers’ Club, says, ‘“We have not 
lived long enough to know how 0 . 
ange hedge will be, but so far experience proves 
that the fence is a success, and good against all 
cattle, horses, dogs, and men, in from three to four 
years.” 

—A_new textile material resembling hemp has 
been discovered in Nevada. It has a stronger and 
finer fibre, and longer staple than hemp; the stalk 
yields more, and can be stripped and prepared 
without previous preparation. If all this is true, 
the plant is an acquisition equal in value to the 
cotton plant. 


—In explanation of the fact that a team can Newlin 


draw a ton of hay easier than the same weight of 
wood, coal or iron, on the same wagon, over the 
same road, Prof. Tillman says, the only explana- 
tion that can be given is that the hay docs not rest 
as iron does, a dead weight upon the axles. If the 
hay were pressed into compact bales it would not 
ride easier than wood, and not much easier than 
iron. The loose hay acts im the same way that 
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springs under a wagon would act. The elasticity 
buoys up and floats the load over obstructions. 
—White mustard seed, whole; powdered man- 
drake; sulphur; powdered worm seed, Chinopodi- 
um Antholminticum; salt; ginger; charcoal; and 
poplar bark; two ounces of each, mixed together, 
and given night and morning, one ounce at a time, 
mixed with the food, is recommended by “Horse- 


nan,” of the Rural World, as a cure for worms in 


forses. 
—— ee 
—The latest report of the hop trade in England 





shows a steady demand for all samples of good 
quality, and last quotations have been fully main- 
tained, but the scanty supply of new hops has ma- 
terially restricted operations, and the sales have 
been comparatively of a limited character. The 
Bavarian and Bohemian markets have again ad- 
vanced 5s. per cwt. Belgians are firm at extreme 
quotations. 

—C. G. Cotting, Richmond, IIl., writes to the 
New York Farmers’ Club that he has for the last 
three ycars salted his pork hams in the same pickle 
with his beef, and instead of hurting them the beef 
actually improves the flavor of the ham. Some 
four years ago he thought he would try a single 
ham with his beef, and found it so much better 
than the ones pickled by themselves, that he has 
always pickled them with his beef since. 





For the New England Farmer. 
ON BREAKING STEERS. 


Mr. Eprror:—I promised to write you on 
breaking steers. In training steers, as in other 
things, practice makes perfect. No one must 
think he can succeed as well the first time that 
he tries the experiment, as when he has prac- 
ticed on a few pairs. I may give every motion 
nece to go through, yet all will need 
_ before they will become efficient steer- 

akers. 

I have the following from N. L. Jerrs, of 
Simonsville, Vt., a man that has practiced the 
plan for several years, afd now wishes it made 
public. I think it worth more to any farmer 


who has steers to break than the price of the 


New ENGianp Farmer for ten years. 

First, take one steer on to the barn floor 
where he can get nothing to eat, and work up 
to him gently with — and ropes in hand ; as 
soon as you get up to him, commence scratch- 
ing under the chops, and continue until he has 
no fear. Then put the rope round the body 
as a surcingle round a horse, and pass another 
rope between the body and surcingle, and 
make fast to the off fore foot; scratch awhile, 
as before; then take a ‘‘tip-bowed whip,” and 
commence hawing him by touching him lightly 
on the off side of his face. When he turns 
his face towards you, scratch as before. If he 
tries to get away, take his fore foot from him 
by pulling on the rope; so continue until he 
gives up the struggle. If turbulent, put a rope 
on both fore feet, and if he attempts to run, 





throw him, by pulling on both ropes, and swing- 
ing quick] ema be hind - So continue 
to do until perfect control is gained over him, 
and he will do anything you wish him to. 
Teach him to back while in the barn, by 
pulling on one rope and setting his’ foot 
ack, swinging the whip gently in front of his 
face at the same time. In a short time you 
ean back him all round the barn floor. Then 
take him into the barn-yard and drive him, just 
as you did in the barn, until you get perfect 
control over him, in the yard. Now take him 
out where there are cattle or something else to 
excite him, and drive him as in the yard, and 
make him do everything you wish. Put him 
back into the barn again, take off the rope, 
and drive the same as when first in the barn, 
until you have gained a perfect control. Then 
into the yard and drive as when in the barn. 
Then into the street or field, and drive as in the 
yard. If turbulent, put on the ropes again 
until he is subdued. When you have him all 
right, put him into the barn and feed him. 
Don’t forget to scratch him and be gentle. 
Then take the other steer, and go through all the 
changes as with the first one. Now put them 
together in the barn, with ropes on the same 
feet as at first, with a surcingle round their 
bodies. Then let the rope on the near one’s 
fore foot pass through the off one’s surcingle and 
over the near one’s back, The rope on 
off one to pass through the near surcingle. 
Commence driving them as when alone, with 
little or no whipping, and much scratching and 
talking, and be gentle. If one goes wrong take 
his fore-foot from him by pulling on the rope. 
So continue until you can drive them anywhere, 
and back them to your satisfaction; then take 
them back to the barn, take off the ropes and 
drive as when alone, until they are perfectly 
handy. 

The next thing is to yoke them. Bring the 
yoke into the yard and let them get acquainted 
with it; rattle the ring a little, let them work 
up to it. Then yoke and drive them the 
same as with ropes. If you want to put them 
on the cart or plow put on the ropes. The 
next thing is to teach them to draw. Leta 
chain pass between them into the ring and take 
hold of the end and pull a little at first, then 
a little harder, until you pull all you can, but 
at no time so as to stop them, with the idea that 
they cannot draw what is behind them. Then 
hitch to a small pole; draw that round for 
awhile, then something larger, and so on, but 
nothing that they cannot walk right off with. 
Then they will always think they must draw 
all that is behind them and not be balky. 
Then teach them to ‘‘haw” and ‘‘gee” by put- 
ting them on a pole, one end into the ring, and 
some one hold of the other end, and swing 
towards you when you haw, and from you when 
you gee. The object is to teach them the 
trade, as much as the young lad, when he goes 
to the machine, or any other shop to learn a 
trade. What would you say of the master of 
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a machine shop who should beat his boy be- 
cause he did not understand the work before 
him at first sight! As with the boy, so with 
the steer. Teach him first. Be kind, and he 
will do right. 

A pair of oxen may be very much improved 
by the same treatment. A man in one day can 
take the wildest pair of steers, and make them 
perfectly handy. Another benefit of ‘‘break- 
ing’’ oxen in this way, is, that when you go 
into the pasture for them, instead of one going 
one way and the other the other, as is usually 
the case with those trained in the old-fashioned 
way, they will walk side by side straight to the 
bars. 


r WiLcox. 
Post Mills, Vt., Dec. 10, 1866. i 





Ior the New England Farmer. 
THE EIGHT HOUR 8YS' OF LA- 
BOR.---No. I. 2 2.0- 

There being a disposition among laboring 
men to reduce the hours of labor from ten to 
eight, and the subject being extensively dis- 
cussed both in and out of the halls of Legisla- 
tion, it will be well for the agricultural portion 
of the community to look at the subject, and 
be prepared to act wisely with regard to it. 

lf the mechanics and manufacturers succeed 
in obtaining a law to establish eight hours as a 
legal day’s work, it will not be long before ag- 
ricultural laborers will claim the same right. 
It is true, indeed, that in the project of a law 
introduced into the Legislature last winter, it 
was proposed to except agricultural laborers 
from its operation. But this, I take it, was 
merely designed to smooth the way for farmers 
to vote for it. There is no good reason why 
the hours of farm labor should not be reduced 
as well as the hours of labor in the -mills and 


work-shops. 
The motive powers of the mills are water 
. steam, and the principal business of the 


operative is to tend the machinery moved by 
these powers. ‘Tlie profits of the mills depend 
essentially upon the number of hours the ma- 
ehinery can be made to run. While the ma- 
chinery stands still, there is so much capital 
lying idle. Here, then, is the strongest reason 
why operatives should labor as many hours in 
the day asa regard to their best physical and mor- 
al condition will permit. Farm labor is carried 
on by the aid of machinery and animal power. 
The horse or ox can labor ten or twelve hours 
in a day, if well fed and cared for, but they 
can move only at the gait nature has given 
them, without rapidly exhausting their power, 
and if they work only eight hours, they can 
move no faster. You cannot do the same 
amount of work with the horse or ox in eight 
hours that you can in ten. The two hours ad- 
ditional rest will not recover them from the in- 
creased exhaustion produced by moving with 
one-fourth more speed. You will find that the 
law holds good here as well as every where 
else, that what you gain in velocity, vou lose 


Machi 





in power. The rule of profit here must be to 
employ the animal as many hours in the day 
as he can work without exhaustion. But the 
machine and the animal cannot work without 
the aid and direction of human hands. 

Now, if human brains and hands can work 
without exhaustion as many hours as the horse 
and the ox, profitable farming requires that 
they should do so, and unless there are reasons. 
founded on humanity and morality forbidding 
it, this should be the rule. Every observing 
man knows that a man will work as many hours 
as his team, and spend considerable time in ad- 
dition in feeding and preparing his team for 
labor. The farmer will work two hours in the 
morning while his team is taking the food nec- 
essary to enable it to labor, and one hour at 
night after the team is released from labor. It 
is no physical hardship then, for man to labor 
as long as the horse and the ox can labor per- 
manently without exhaustion. 

If it is not well for man to labor as many 
hours, the reason must be found in his intellect- 
ual and moral nature. But has it been found 
that those who labor ten or even twelve hours 
a day, are thereby injured morally or intellect- 
ually? Our fathers labored twelve and even 
fourteen hours daily during the summer months. 
Did they become deteriorated in mind or mor- 
als thereby? How is it with the present gen- 
eration, who labor ten or twelve hours? Are 
their minds enfeebled or their morals depre- 
ciated? Do their stolid countenances and 
want of enterprise indicate any lack of intellect, 
or do their untruthfulness, their want of fideli- 
ty to their e nts, and their indolence in- 

icate a depreciation in morals ? 

Statistics show that the average of human 
life is greater now than in gencrations 4 
Man’s physical powers are then not diminishing. _ 
If, then, in this country, man is improving phy- 
sically and intellectually, under a system that 
employs him at labor from ten to twelve hours 
daily, no good reason is here found for eurtail- 
ing the hours of labor. Experience shows that 
adult persons require, on an average, about 
eight hours for slcep. If they labor ten hours, 
there remain six hours for meals, for intellect- 
ual culture, and for social intercourse. This is 
on the supposition that they labor every day. 
But every seventh day is interdicted from la- 
bor by the highest authority, and we will sup- 
pose that one day of the remaining six, upon 
the average, taking the whole year into the ac- 
count, by reason of the weather, holidays, and 
other causes, is not occupied by labor. This 
gives us one hundred and four days for rest 
and other occupations than labor. 

Now the great argument for the reduction of 
the hours of labor is that the laborer, by the 
ae system, is unable to cultivate his intel- 
ectual powers, and raise himself to a level 
with other classes of citizens, and that if he la- 
bored a less number of hours he would spend 
the hours thus gained in reading and study. 
We may form soine estimate of the worth of 
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this _ argument, if we can ascertain how labor- 
ers in oe ha do actually spend the leisure time 
Do they spend it in reading 
or other means of mental improve- 
nary = some instances wkere there is Me 
a desire for knowledge, they undoubtedly 
do t I refer to the great mass of laborers. 
Do they make use of those means, in their 
leisure hours, that are calculated to improve 
their intellects and raise them to a higher level 
im society? If they do not, would they improve 
to any advantage the hours saved from the 
morning and evening of eachday? Would not 
the morning hour be spent in bed, and the 
evening hour in idle gossip, neither, of which 
would contribute to their health or intellectual 
improvement? Some who are industriouss, 
disposed or who cultivate land for themselvely 
would work for themselves three = gt be 
before engaging in the service of their oy- 
ers, and thus go to their daily labor with their 
strength greatly exhausted, and unable to do « 
full day’s work. 
Some suppose that if the hours of labor are 
reduced, wages will be reduced in the same 
Butthis willnotbe so. This would 
a the whole object which those who ad- 
vocate the measure have in view. They com- 
plain that capital now receives too a share 
of the profits of labor, and demand that what- 
ever sacrifice i > “me shall be wholly on the 
of capita hey by the same wages 
for eight ian: labor that they now receive for 
ten. The la man. now _ barely sufli- 
cient to support his family and himself in com- 
fort. He cannot live on one-fifth less. If he 
is paid by the hour, he must charge one-fifth 
per hour more than he now receives.’ In the 
case of mechanics who work by the piece, the 
»\ result will be the same. As they are ~— 
ent on the running of the mac’ if the 
machinery runs one-fifth less time, ey must 
charge one-fifth more by the piece to obtain the 
dame wages they now do. So that the reduc-| rai 
tion of the hours of labor one-fifth will be to 
the — loyers equivalent to raising wages one- 
e in addition they lose one-fifth of the | the 
labor ‘which the machinery ert enemncene ar 
do without exhaustion. 
Concord, Mass., Jan., 1867. 





For the New England Farmer. 
FRENCH MORRILL HORSE. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—In a late number of 
valuable r I notice an inquiry in re- 
Lesion to the origin of the **Morrill Horses.” 
About twenty years since, French Morrill, 
Esq., of Danville, Vt., — a large, 
strong, black two-years-old stud colt, thinking 
to make a farm horse of him, which he did. 
I think he found him in an adjoining town. 
This colt became the noted sire and trotter, 
known as **The French Morrill Horse.” He 
died, I think, four years ago the present winter. 


poor stock. By far the greater number of his 
colts were very valuable, — of them bring- 
ing figures well up am the thousands. 
Standing at the head of 1 his stock, is the 
noted stallion, ‘*Young Morrill,” owned by S:; 
R. Perkins, of Hartford, Conn. Another one 
of equal merit was burned at Montpelier, in 
this state, when five yearsold. ‘Major Morrill,” 
owned by Messrs. Higgins & Richardson, of 
West Concord, Vt., is one of the best. Anoth- 
er, called the ‘“‘Wheeler Horse,’”’ owned in 
Calais, Vt., and two owned by D. A. Benedict, 
of Williamstown, Vt., are also among the best. 
There are several sons of Young Morrill, of 
great value. Among them are ‘‘Draco,” Dan- 
ville Boy,” ‘‘Fearnought” and *‘Woodstock.” 
Mr. French Morrill gave the pedigree of his 
berm ae follows : eee Jennison a Si Be, 
oung Mo rush ; s. Mo 
Bulrush; ps sy s., Justin ghia. Danby 
F arrington Hom, he by Vance horse, he by 
imported Messenger. ALPHA. 
South Royalton, Vt., Dec. 20, 1866. 





Remarks.—This is a model communication. 
Though occupying but little space, it isa valuable 
paper. And it gives us much satisfaction to 
be able to say that after accomplishing its ob- 
ject as an answer to the inquiry of ‘“‘H. F.” in 
our weekly issue. of December 8, it will then 
find a place in the book form of the MontHLy 
New ENGLAND Farmer. where the facts which 
it communicates in relation to the history of the 
‘French Morrill Horses” will be accessible to 
fature inquirers. 





‘WHY YOUNG MEN GO TO CITIES. 


A writer in the N. Y. Times presents some 
curious speculations on the probabilities of a 
- vo nm when we cannot, in this country, 

oe toeat. He says that consumers 
increas very much faster than producers ; that 
Se oo increases much faster than 
t young men in the country seek 
the cities for occupations, or become mechanics, 
or follow professions, instead of tilling the 
earth; that farmers do not pay enough for 
their, hired labor in proportion to the price their 
productions bring ; that if it had not been for 
the great use made of agricultural machine 
our ¢ could not have been gathered 
past year; that if this state of things increases 
in times to come, as it has in times t, we 
shall be without food. His speculations are 
new, curious, and well worth the reading. 

There is no doubt but that the cities, the 
trades and the fessions, do pay our young 
men more than the farmer can ; and there is no 
doubt but what they can afford to, for they 
make more moncy than the farmerdoes. Whe 
believes that the farmer would be so blind te 
his own interests as not to be willing to pay bis 





It can be truly said of him that he sited no 


help as much as they could get in the machine 
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shop or office, if he cduld make as much out of 
their labor as the builders of machines do. 

Last year I paid $130 for a mowing machine 
which cost its maker a little less than $60 to 
eonstruct. He made $70 profit. It cost me 
12 tons of hay that grew on 6 acres, and cost 
$4 pertontomake. The land was worth $600, 
and the interest on it at least $42; so the ma- 
chine actually cost me $90. The maker pock- 
eted $70 profit ; I made $40. He paid his hel 
$3 per day without board, I paid mine $2 wit 
board, I could get no further use from my six 
acres that year ; fe could make as many mow- 
ing machines as he pleased. 

‘armers do not get enough for their produc- 
tions, and cannot afford to pay so liberally as 
the trades; the consequence is that our young 
men flock to trades and professions where they 
are better paid, and become consumers of food ; 
and when the consumers have so increased over 
the producers that food begins to be scarce, then 
food will rise (as every scarce article does, ) and 
as it rises, farmers can afford to pay more for 
help, and consequently get more of it, and thus 
pee more, and so we shall not be without 

and butter after all._—Country Gent. 





For the New England Farmer. 
HOW TO KEEP THE BOYS AT HOME. 


Mr. Eprror :—I have been reading for some 
time past the articles in different journals in 
relation to young men leaving the farm for the 


city. 

Boys have complained of ‘‘hard work and 
poor pay,” want of society, and of the fact 
that the city chaps were getting all the best 
and prettiest of their lady friends to leave the 
country to grace city residences. Men have 
complained of their boys taking no interest in 
the work, of their wanting to spend their even- 
ings away from home, and continually wishing 
there was no such thing as work. 

Well, .who wonders at all this? JZ don’t. 
Perhaps [ am prejudiced in this matter,—being 
only a boy myself,—yet having lived a part of 
my life with my eyes open, and being willing 
tosee a thing or two, 1 Live noticed this :— 
where you see a home looking pleasant, house 
neatly painted, the roadside kept free from 
brush, the walls or fenves in perfect order, 
fruit trees and vines in profusion, good stables 
and stock, and the house-room, not excepting 
the sitting room and parlor, open at least once 
a week, there you will find contentment in the 
form of boys and girls. Boys, who, when 
visited by their city cousins, are not ashamed 
to visit every nook and corner of the premises, 
from ‘vellar to attic,—ficld, garden and pasture, 
for fear of their friends seeing something out 
of order; and when their cousins shall have 
gone are not wishing that they, too, lived in the 
city, that they might do so and so, and look 
so and so. For, didn’t they have as good a 
pony to drive as cousin Fred? Didn't their 
sisters appear just.as free, and smart, and in- 





telligent as their cousins? They have no idea 
of leaving the farm, or if they have, it is soon 
dispelled by hearing ‘‘Kate”’ or ‘‘Nellie’”’ play- 
ing and singing one of their favorite ; or 
by going to the book or paper shelf and on 
that the article in which they were so i 

is yet unfinished. 

Perhaps it is wholly out of ay for me. to 
give advice to old farmers. But if advice is 
good, what matters it where it comes from? 

If your sons are discontented, look your 
premises all over. Do they see the inside of 
parlor twice in the year, except when you 

ve company? If not, ask them to invite a 
few friends to spend the evening with them, 
and let them learn the use of it. Do you take 
anything but a political paper? and doesn’t 
that come in your name? But instead of one, 
take two or more, and let these all come in 
the names of your children; let each one have 
his or her paper or magazine. Did you say 
you couldn't afford it? How much will they 
all cost? Let’s see. One Agricultural Week: 
ly, say $2.50 ; one Monthly, $1.50; Our Fi 
Folks, $2.00 ; and keep your political paper, if 

you choose, which is perhaps $2.00; in all 

8.00 per year; 67 ¢ts. per month, or a trifle 
over two cts. per day. Excuse me, Sir, but 
don’t you chew, or smoke, or drink that amount P 

Have your sons an article upon the farm 
which they can call their own, except the hoes 
and shovels which you have worn down too 
small for your own use? If not, then get them 
new tools of sizes according to their capacity, 
and require them to be cleaned every time they 
are used, under the penalty of going back to 
the old tools. Let ‘“Tom” have a colt, ‘‘Billy” 
a pair of steers and ‘‘Sammy” a little flock of 
sheep; or let them choose, as their inclinations 
may direct. Let them have something to call 
their own, that they will be proud to own, 
Are any of them musically inclined? Buy 
them an accordeon or a flute, and do not fret 
and scold every time you hear them practicing. 
Give them a piece of land to cultivate in their 
names, and allow them to work it in regular 
work-hours, and not compel them to do so in 
their lawful play time. Present them with 
books which will have a tendency to raise the 
farmer's calling in their estimation. Purchase 
a few tools with which they can make their own 
sleds or repair a broken implement. 

As Iam seated at my desk, | have beforé 
me books suited to all tastes,—biographies, 
histories, philosophies, volumes of pocms, agri- 
cultural works, &e. Ata table near by, | find 
six or seven different weekly papers, a.daily, 
and three monthly magazines. You ask, * 
you find time to read them all through?” No, 
I do not; but 1 do find time to read the best 
articles in each, and that is all 1 care to read. 
in my shop I can find tools enough to make 
almost any wooden implement to be found on 
the farm. mote 

But one word more to our older friends, 
Give your children something to do for them- 
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selves and something to have for themselves, 
and let vour actions say to them, ‘‘I am living 
for you, and trying to help you to live and make 
home pleasant,” and you will have less cause 
to complain of work poorly done, and less de- 
sire on the part of your children to leave the 
farm. ARrasur. 
New Hampshire, Dec., 1866. 
Remarxs—Perhaps the above article will 
be read with more interest by some, with our 
assurance that it was written, as it assumes to 
be, by a farmer's boy. Ep. 





HOW TO KILL A HOG=Hpree - 

Hogs, undoubtedly, were made to be killed, 
and eaten after they were killed. Butit is best 
to do a painful thing—painful to the animal 
and to the operator—in as humane a man- 
ner as possible. We have always thought 
the mode commonly practiced—that of stick- 
ing them—to be unnecessarily painful, and long 
in the operation. First, the hog is hunted 
down in order to catch him, and is generally 
worried, and sometimes injured in this opera- 
tion ; then follows the sticking process, which 
must be a severely painful one. A better way 
is to take a pistol that carries a ball as large as 
a common pea, walk quietly up to the animal, 
say within six or eight feet, and discharge the 
ball into the head, midway between the ears, 
but a little belowthem. If the shot has been a 
true one, he will fall dead instantly, and proba- 
bly without the slightest sensation of pain. He 
may then be bled at once. We have killed 
several worn-out horses in this way. They in- 
variably pitch for ward to the ground, and un- 
doubtedly die without pain, as they do not stir 
a limb nor move a muscle. Before shooting 
they are led upon a bed of muck, prepared for 
the purpose, where they are cut up, covered 
with the muck, and left to decompose. 

The following is another mode of doing the 
work, sent to the American Agriculturist by a 
Philadelphia correspondent :—~- 

**I take any kind of gun that wall go ¢‘loose,” 
load with, say one-third charge of powder, and 
a plug of hard wood about an inch long and 
the thickness of the ramrod. ‘This I shoot di- 
rectly into the centre of the forehead of the 
hog, and he drops at once. The head is not 
injured as to meat; there is no danger of the 
hog biting you. You have no hard tuggin 

lifting to catch and throw him, both of 
which are hard and dangerous work, and the 


hog will bleed out better, as the nervous sys- 
tem receives so sudden a shock, that he is 





not able to draw the blood into the lungs, in 
case the windpipe should be cut in sticking. 
It is easy to picture laying hogs on their backs, 
but try it one year, and me the next, and 
my word for it, your pen will ever afterwards 
be free from squealing on butchering day.” 





HOPS. 


The trade in hops this week has been con- 
fined to the immediate wants of local consum- 
ers; the market, however, is assuming a posi- 
tion by which, with continued light arrivals, 
together with the receipt of further orders for 
export, the present firm market must give 
way to a material advance in prices. At no 
time within the memory of the trade have re- 
ceipts been as light in the month of December 
asnow. This proves the correctness of the 
reports of the prevailing scarcity in the grow- 
ing sections, and tends to increase the firmness 
of this market. In this situation, more liberal 
receipts are much needed, without which our 
present stock will not carry us very far into 
the new year: and brewers who have 
ed to secure their supplies will see the necessi- 
ty of doing so without further delay, having 
been forewarned that we have no surplus of 
old hops on hand and that the general scarcity 
and high prices of foreign hops precludes the 

robability of importations. ‘Ihe importations 
into New York last season were 20,000 bales, 
add to this 10,000 bales of old hops then on 
hand and it will show a deficiency in the growth 
of 1865 of 30,000 bales. Exports from New 
York since November 10,263 bales ; Imports, 
35 bales. We quote: Old American, 2) a 
45c.; Old Foreign, 40 a 55c. ; New American, 
inferior, 35 a 45¢c,; do, Prime, 50 a 55c. ; do. 
Fancy, 60 a 65c. N. Y. Tribune. 





Osace Hepae.—A few weeks since, a cor- 
respondent of the Prairie Farmer entered his 
objections to the osage orange as a hedge plant, 
stating that it would neither stop cattle nor 
swine. These objections seem to have had good 
effect; for they brought out other correspon- 
dents in reply, who have furnished some inter- 
esting and valuable statements in favor of the 
efficiency of these hedges. Among others, C. 
W. Marsh states that 16 years ago he set out 
2,000 plants, making 80 rods of fence. A 
proof of the good manner in which the work 
was done is furnished by the fact that all 
are growing to-day except two. He says he 
has exercised the same care that he should give 
in raising a good crop of corn. In five years 
a good hedge was formed, and it is now eleven 
years since the line was turned out as a fence, 
and no horse or horned animal has ever been 
through it in that time. One end has been 
used for the last three years as a fence for hog 
pasture, since which time no hogs or pigs have 
ever been through it. The cost has not been 
twenty-five cents per rod.—Country Gent. 
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WINTER SCHOOLS. 
ARMERS! read 
and ponder.— 
Analyze your 
systems of edu- 
cation, the qual- 
ificanons of 
your teachers, 
the condition of 
your school 
houses, and es- 
ma) pecially’ the 
m modes of teach- 
ing, and learn 
w. whether your 
ea children are 






-— large sums of 


6 : - 
| money which you annu- 
‘ally appropriate for the sup- 
port of your schvols. 


A true education is learning how to live 
out of an aboriginal condition,—that is, as 
savages live,—to lessen human toil, to sur- 
round ourselves with the comforts and even 
luxuries of life, and at the same time to learn 
more and more of Him in whom we live, 
and move, and have our being. A true edu- 
cation will help you to elevate the condition of 
man everywhere—to study the wonderful works 
always before us, and, through them, lift the 
soul in sincere devotion to the Source of all 
things. If education, as it is called, does not 
do this, it is as sounding brass or a tinkling 
cymbal; false, hollow, mere tinsel, and often 
worse than gross ignorance. It is said that at 
one period, the people of France were more 
“highly educated” than those of any other 
nation on earth; that is, they had a better 
knowledge of books, wrote more themselves, 
explored the Sciences and Arts, and surrounded 
themselves with more of the comforts and cle- 
gancies of life than had been known by any 
people before ; and yet at no former period had 
they been so corrupt. Vice in almost every form 
prevailed ; the whole nation seemed debauched ; 
crime abounded, and man seemed to have lost 
all faith in his fellow man. Such were the 
fruits of one kind of educaiion; but it was not 
true education, for that brings love, harmony, 
good will to men, and a real growth in purity. 

These remarks have been suggested upon 
reading an’ address by Mr. Georce B. Emrr- 


SON, at the opening meeting of the Social Sci- 
ence Association, in Boston, on Thursday even- 
ing, Dee. 13. 

He said, ‘‘the common schools are, as they 
are continually declared to be, the dearest and 
most precious interests of the people.” In the 
spring of 1821, school houses were nearly all 
poorly furnished, dirty, badly warmed, and not 
| ventilated at all; ventilation for school rooms 
_was not then discovered. 

He then says, ‘‘As is the teacher, so is the 
school. Is each teacher, in his own depart- 
ment, allowed to teach and to govern accord- 
ing to his own convictions by his own methods 
and in his own way? For every teacher fit for 
his place, can thus teach and govern incompar- 
ably better than he could under the dictation 
of the wisest committee man that ever entered 
a school. Do the teachers avail themselves of 
the opportunities presented by the iniproved 
grading, to teach, to give real instruction? Not 
to hear lessons, but to give lessons ; to open and 
enlarge the mind of his pupil and pour in 
knowledge, not from the pages of a text book, 
but from the fresh fountain of his own knowl- 
edge and thought ?”” 

This is a point too often overlooked in the 
selection of teachers. Almost any person may 
listen to a recitation, and decide whether it was 
well committed to the memory or not. But 
this is not enough. He should be able to elu- 
cidate and illustrate it; to make it as clear to 
the child’s mind as is the noonday sun. His 
course of study, reading, thought and obser- 
vation should be such that, upon hearing a reci- 
tation, his mind should be filled with appropri- 
ate images and facts sufficient to enable him to 
pour a flood of light into the mind of the child 
in regard to the subject which he is trying to 
master. Then he can address the pupil through 
the eye as well as the ear. He can absorb his 
attention and inspire him with the inspirations 
that fill his own mind. Such teaching has life 
and energy in it. It does not merely skim the 
surface of things, but goes down deep into the 
understanding and makes indelible impressions 
there. All this may be applied to a class as 
well as to an individual. 

Mr. Emerson inquires: ‘‘Are the studies 
pursued in the grammar schools what they 
should be? Is the great fact that for nearl 
all children, the grammar schools furnish 
the school education they can ever get, suffi- 
ciently regarded ? 

‘Almost every girl is by nature destined to 
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be a nurse, a mother, a teacher and manager 
of young children. Do all the girls receive in 
the schools all the helps which they 
might receive towards performing well and in- 
telligently the daties which belong to those 
several relations ? not every girl to ob- 
tain, before she leaves school, some knowledge 
ef the laws of health, some of the great and 
ten adr truths taught by the science of 
ysiology ? 
Mi not all be taught these great truths ? 
I say not MY means of text-books, but by the 
incomparably more effectual means of good 
oral instruction? Ought a girl to be allowed 
to leave one of the best ——, in Ber ae 
without any special tion for the highest 
and most iaguidens Sates of her future lile ? 
‘‘OQught we to consider these schools as what 
they ought to be, unless boys and girls are 
taught,—what every decently educated person 
ought to know,—what air is, what is its uses, 
roperties and laws? What water is? What 
and light are, and how they act upon air 
and water, and all forms of animal and vege- 
table life? Ought not every one to be taught 
what his own body is, and what it is made of? 
What food is, and how it nourishes the body? 
Ought not these all-important elements of 
chemistry to be taught in every mar school ? 
‘‘Childhood is the time of life during which 
the meaning of words is most easily learnt, 
and when all those words ought to be learnt, 
which are essential to reading intelligently the 
best books: * * * Most books upon ag- 
riculture, upon the nourishment of plants and 
animals, upon mines, volcanoes, coal, rocks, 
&c., &c., * * * are unintelligible to a per- 
son ignorant of the meaning of these words. 
“‘Very many of the boys, whose highest and 
last education is to be given at the grammar 
schools, are destined to the mechanic arts. 
Should they not in their schools make some 
preparation for their vocation in life? Ought 
they not to be taught the elements of mechan- 
ics, the mechanical powers, how the inclined 
plane works, how wedges, and levers, and 
wheels, .and pullies, and ropes act? Ought 
they not to be shown what a steam engine is, 
what pumps are, what the hydraulic press is, 
and how they act? Ought not these elements 
of the useful sciences to be taught?” 


We shall undoubtedly be met with the reply 
that there is not time to do this. We believe 
there is. Procure such a teacher as we have 
already described, and reject some of the use- 
less practices in nearly all our schools, and op- 
portunity will be found to introduce every 
branch that Mr. Emmerson has suggested, 
‘Most of the time now given to arithmetic in 
the higher classes is time wasted. It does not 
exercise the judgment nor improve the taste.” 
It is carried to such a degree that the waste of 


girls, too, spend-years of ‘their précious school 
hours upon mathematics, who will never have 
occasion to use any of jit beyond the ‘rule of 
three.” Indeéed, the ¢ommon scliools of New 
England have gone mathematically mad upon 
the subject for the last-twenty years. It has 
become just as much an arbitrary custom as 
‘‘water-falls” on the heads of women, or the 
enormous “‘hoop-skirts” at their heels. 

Another practice ia that of compelling chil- 
dren to commit solid pages of ‘history to mem- 
ory, which are repeated pretty much as the 
parrot repeats his lesson, and then are forgot- 
ten. ‘‘Can a more absurd mode of teaching be 
devised? If it is desirable to cultivate verbal 
memory, there are in our language tens of 
thousands of lines of the most beautiful poetry 
in the world to exercise the memory upon.” 

Another reform should be in the use of school 
books. With a proper teacher it seems to us 
that a book on English grammar ought not to 
comprise more than twenty-five duodecimo 
pages, and one on Latin grammar not much 
larger. But that point we will not dwell upon 
now. 

As good as we are willing to admit our 
schools generally are, we do not think they are 
accomplishing all they ought for their cost.in 
money and care. Subjects of little importance 
are entertained and enforced, while those which 
are essential or indispensable are neglected or 
entirely dispensed with. 

This ought not to be so. No people on 
earth, probably, take more pains to establish 
schools, and when they are established, te dresa 
their children in warm and neat clothing, and 
frequently incur great inconveniences and con- 
siderable cost in enabling them to attend. 
Some parents who live two or three miles from 
the school house attend so faithfully to this 
duty that their children are not absent a single 
day from the stated school hours during an en- 
tire term. It is, therefore, an immense loss 
not to have all the adjuncts of the school as 
perfect as it is possible to make them. In 
order to accomplish this you must converse 
with your children in relation to the practices 
and interests of the school, and two or three 
times in the course of the year visit them and 
judge of their merits or deficiencies for your- 
selves. It will not do te plead incompetence. 





time is enormous. Thousands of boys, and 


You can judge of many things as well as a 
highly educated person, perhaps better. Be- 
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sides this your presence will manifest an inter- 
est-im| the institution which will encourage 
zeacher'and pupil, and be an advantage to all. 





Epwarp W. Sresprns.—We are sorry to 
learn, by the Boston Cultivator, of the death of 
Edward W. Stebbins, Esq. of Deerfield, Mass., 
which occurred on the 27th ult., of consump- 
tion, after a long illness, at the age of forty 
years. Mr. Stebbins was a representative man 
among the farmers of Franklin county ; an ac- 
tive, intelligent, enterprising, noble, generous, 
high-minded gentlemah. He was President of 
the Franklin County Agricultural Society prior 
to the election of Joseph Anderson, Esq., of 
Shelburne, one year ago, and served as dele- 
gate from that society in the Massachusetts 
Board of Agriculture. He held other offices 
of trust conferred upon him from time to time 
by his fellow citizens, ever discharging his 
duty with energy, ability, and marked fidelity. 
From amid his trusts, and the comforts and 
joys of a genial and happy home, surrounded 
as he was by warm and confiding friends, he 
has been called in the full meridian of life. 
May He who doeth all things well, and who 
tempereth the wind to the shorn lamb, sanctify 
this Litter affliction to the widowed mother and 
her child. 





WINTER bureentds a recent article on 
making butter in winter, we neglected to speak 
of the quality of the feed given to the cows. 
This is very important. The milk of cows fed 
mostly upon coarse meadow hay, would not be 
likely to afford much butter, and that little 
very light colored and of poor quality. Mead- 
ow hay has scarcely more than a traceable 
amount of ‘oil in it. Cows, therefore, from 
whose milk good butter is expected, must be 
fed liberally on English hay, cut in the bloom, 
and preserved with most of its valuable juices, 
and in addition to that, a little corn meal, oil 
meal, shorts and roots, such as carrots, beets 
or mangold wurtzels. Give the turnips to dry 
stock. ‘lhe color of the butter depends upon 
the cow and the feed, but especially upon the 
latter. Feed well ‘upon nutritious and oily 
food, and they will yield firm and yellow butter. 





Tuere are multitudes of people who destroy 
themselves through irresolution. They are 
eternally tclling about what they mean to do, 
but they neyer do it, 





EXTRACTS AND REPLEBS. 
STRAWBERRIES. 

Will the Editor please ‘nform us through his 
paper what strawberry is the niost valuable to raise 
for the market ? A SuBSCRIBER. 

Greenland, N. H., Dec. 26, 1866. 

Remarks.—The fact that rome particular fruit 
is the favorite in one locality is not positive proof 
that it will be the best variety for all other see- 
tions. Hence we are always cautions about nam- 
ing any one sort as the “most valuable,’’ when we 
know that such recommendation will be read alike 
by the farmers and gardcners on the long stretch 
of the seashore, in the sheltered valleys, and dn 
the bleak hills of all New England. There are sev- 
eral kinds of new strawberries which are ‘highiy 
recornmended, at least by the nursery men who have 
them for sale. And our‘atlvice to “A Subscriber” 
in Greenland, or any other location, would be to 'in- 
quire what variety succeeds best in his immediate 
neighborhood. Having succeeded well ourselves 

, with Hovey’s Seedling 
mixed with the Early Vit- 
ginia; and as these kinds 
are well known,and have 
been widely disseminated, 
we venture to recommend 
our correspondent ‘to give 
them a trial, unless he can 
Lt. hear of something better. 
Early Virginia. Many of the most practical 
strawberry-growers for the Boston market still 
raise the 








Hovey's Seedling. 





BUILDING A BARN. 


I intend to build a barn in the spring, and to 
have a cellar under it for the use of cattle and 
sheep. The lovation is some wet. Can I cement 
the wall and bottom, so that it will be tight and 
durable ? A. 'F. Masox. 

Lancaster, N. H., Dec., 1866. 

Remakxs.—There will be no difficulty in having 
adry cellar, if there is fall cnough from it for drain- 
age. Do this thoroughly, having the drains two 
feet deeper than the bottom of the cellar, if you 
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can get sufficient fall. This should be done even if 
there were no cellar, because the foundation of the 
barn would not be likely to stand firmly where the 
soil is wet and liable to be heaved by the frost. 

Can you build your barn on a side hill, so as to 
drive in at the gable’end, and have all your pitch- 
ing down, instead of up? The barn floor, in such 
ease, would be high up, and all the stock below it. 
This is: worth thinking of. If you have a suit- 
able place, would it not be good economy to 
look at some barns constructed in that man- 
ner? The barn is a thing of every-day use for 
the farmer as long as he is farming, and it is, 
therefore, important that it be so constructed as to 
keep the stock and fodder safely, and save as much 
labor as possible. 





HOG MEASLES. 


I wish you would inform me through the Farm- 
ER, if there is any such thing as hog measles? If 
80, their appearance. I was present at the opening 
of a hog where the lean meat and a portion of the 
fat was filled with small globular specks of a whit- 
ish color, about the size of a grain of wheat. They 
were not attached to the meat. 

A READER oF THE FARMER. 

North Littieton, N. H., Dec. 18, 1866. 


Remarks.—Within the last fifty years there 
have been great additions made to our stock of 
knowledge concerning the animal parasites known 
as entozoa. In relation to their ofigin, transforma- 
tion, and re-production, we find so many “facts 
that are stranger than fiction,” that the foregoing 
inquiry was submitted to the family physician of 
one of the editors of the New ENGLAND FARMER, 
who has furnished the following reply : 

There certainly “is such a thing as hog measles,” 
and their appearance is well described as ‘small 
globular specks of a whitish color, about the size 
of grains of wheat.” They are dispersed through 
the system, more particularly the muscular or 
fieshy portion; are of a soft, gclatinous structure, 
but are not usually so large as seen by “Reader of 
the Farmer.” They occur much more frequently 
than is supposed,—not very often being noticed or 
looked for. 

And now, docs any one wish to know what they 
arc? For that is the most interesting and import- 
ant information concerning them. So much has 
been published of late, upon the subject, that it 
may scem pedantic in the writer of this, to add 
anything further. But as there appears to be a 
necessity for line upon line, we will repeat that the 
measles in hogs are the eggs or embryos of the tape 
worm in man, and only need the requisite transfer 
of position, to grow into hidcous monsters. They 
lic unchanged in their soft beds, till, like the eggs 
of the curculio, and numcrous other insects, they 
are deposited in a situation favorable for their de- 
velopment; and that situation is especially the 
human stomach, where they specdily clongate into 
worms, fasten themselves to the sides by small 
tentacles, or hooks, ready grown for the purpose, 
luxuriate’on the abundant food ready at hand, 





grow with marvellous rapidity, till they reach, some- 
times, the length of sixty feet, and then become 
uncomfortable tenauts, which the landlord is anx- 
ious to eject. Such meat is unfit to be eaten by 
man or beast, and is unsafe until the measles have 
been utterly destroyed, either by most thorough 
cooking, salting or smoking. 





ARTIFICIAL MANURE FOR HOPS. 


What is the best artificial manure for hops? 
Will it do to put guano on hops after the vines have 
started in the spring? if so, how much to the hill ? 
When guano is sown on grass land, how much 
does it require to the acre ? Hor Grower. 

Alps, Rensselaer Co., N. ¥. 


ReMARKS.—We have never grown hops on an ¢x- 
tended scale, but have always found them to flour- 
ish vigorously on land where we could obtain fifty 
bushels of corn to the acre.- We have raised them 
where various special fertilizers have been used, 
such as bone-dust, guano, superphosphate of lime, 
ashes, &c. They will bear high manuring, and 
like best that of an oily nature. Guano may be 
safely applied in the spring if scattered about the 
hill and immediately hoed in; so may any of the 
fertilizers usually employed. A single handful 
may be used to a hill. 

Three hundred pounds of guano is the amount 
commonly applied to an acre of grass land. Twice 
or three times that amount may be safely used if 
applied just before or during a rain. 





BUILDING A BARN. 

. Intending to build a barn next spring on level 
ground, I would like to know if, in your opinion, 
it would pay to dig a cellar under the stable, some 
sixty fect long, and wall it up on two sides and one 
end, to put the droppings in? The dirt is needed 
to make the driveway, and there are stones enough 
on the farm, so the only extra expense will be dig- 
ging and splitting the stones, and laying the wall 
on one end, one side, and about half of the other 
side, : 

There is on the farm, a few rods from the barn, 
alarge bed of excellent muck. Will it do to build 
a barn tight that has a cellar, without having some 
sort of ventilation? If not, will two ventilators, 
each six inches square, leading from the cellar and 
passing out under the eaves, answer the purpose ? 

Bradford, Vt., 1867. G. 

ReMARKS.—“Pay,” yes, and you will always re- 
gret it if you fail to do so. 

Build the barn just as tight as you please where 
the stock is to be kept. In other parts, you only 
want it tight enough to keep the fodder from the 
weather. The ventilators would not be so much in 
the way, perhaps, if they were 12 or 15 inches wide 
and 4toG6inches thick. But if you manage your 
manure heap right, you will have no unpleasant 
odors in the barn. Haul in the muck plentifully, 
when it is dry; keep a good winrow of it in front 
of the droppings from the stalls, and twice a weck, 
or more frequently if you can, cover them over 
with the muck, and in the spring you will find the 
best manure heap that it is possible to make. 

Make the cellar by all means. A good barn, 
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now-a-days, without a cellar, is about as inconsis- 
tent as a good house without a roofon it! Sec re- 
marks on “Building a Barn,” on another page, in 


reply to A. F. Mason, of Lancaster, N. H. 





FEEDING AND WINTERING BEES. 

I have a swarm of bees which I am satisfied will 
not winter without feeding. They are in an “old- 
fashioned box hive” with a place for honey boxes 
on the top. Iam desirous of saving the swarm if 
ae: were and want to know of some of your old 

l:eeping readers the best manner of feeding said 
swarm. Also the best time and placein which to 
do it. Shall I remove them into the house, or let 
them remain with the rest in the bee-house ? 

East Randolph, Vt., Dec. 31, 1866. P. E. 8. 

Remanks.—The winter care of the “little busy 
bee,” and the time and manner of feeding, seem 
to be undecided questions with the apiarians. Mr. 
Quimby says that in ordinary circumstances it is 
doubtful policy to attempt to winter stocks that 
will require feeding before spring. Will some of 
our bee-keeping readers give “Pp. E. 8." the neces- 
sary directions and advice ? 





PULVERIZING THE SOIL. 


I should like to inquire through the Farmer 
what is the best cultivator in use for pulverizing 
thegoil of broken up ground, when it is plowed 
from ten to twelve inches deep, and not disturb the 
furrows ? 


On the same kind of ground, after it has been 
[smog with corn, what will pulverize the soil 
m 4 to 6 inches deep, and level the rows s0 as to 
fit the ground for sceding with oats and grass seed ? 

W. Waterford, Vt., 1867. OLp VERMONT. 

Remarks.—A harrow, called the ‘Pepperell 
Harrow,” will put your broken-up sward land into 
splendid condition for planting. It has teeth like 
a double mould-board plow, so that it lifts the earth 
as it passes along, and not only breaks it to pieces, 
but leaves it lying light. It is a heavy implement, 
and ought to have a pair of oxen or horses to move 
it properly. It is often used, however, with one 
horse ouly. 

The best implement we have ever found to culti- 
vate with between rows of corn, is Roger's Steel 
Tooth Cultivator. Both implements are sold at the 
agricultural warchouses in Boston. 





CONVENIENCES FOR WATER---NO. 1. 


1 propose to send you a few short articles upon 
the subject of water,—its uses and its abuses about 
farm buildings. Having had nearly 20 years’ cx- 
perience in arranging and supplying farm houses 
una barns wiih water, by every method, from the 
common wooden ap to the most difficult posi- 
tions for the simple aqueduct, the syphon and the 
hydraulic ram, I have learned some things by ex- 

rience that may be of use to the readers of the 

ARMER. I lupe also, to draw out others upon the 
subject that I may learn that which may be useful 
in the future wants of this community. 

I propose to mention instances that have come 
under my obrervation and experience that have 
been successful, and those that have proved fail- 
ures. 

In my practice with the hydraulic ram, I have 
had the extremes of eight to two hundred and for- 
ty feet elevation; with aqueducts a little over a 





mile in length, and -with wooden pumps, an ex- 
treme elevation of 40 feet above the water-mark, 
suction, (the books to the contrary notwithstanding) 
have come under my observation. 

Let me also add that a new invention is about 
being completed for a submerged cistern pump, 
throwing entirely in the shade all others, in point 
of simplicity, cheapness and — 

Our farmers, yes, and their wives too, are far too 
easily satisfied with conveniences for water. They 
make it a necessity for man and beast, instead of a 
luxury, constantly at hand, as its Giver designed. 

Readers of the Farmer, look at your convenicn- 
ces for water, and say if most of them are not in- 
conveniences. How much would it cost you to 
put your water im your house where a constant 
supply within reach of the tin dipper would great- 
ly facilitate the labors of the wife and daughters ? 
How much to put it in the stable, or at least in the 
yard? Make your figures, and you will find the 
tremens more than 7 3-10 interest on the out- 
ay. 

Tn my next I will mention some cases of unsuc- 
cessful efforts in this line, and the causes. vp. J. 

Randolph, Vt., Dec. 1, 1866. 





STABLING STOCK. 


Allow me to say to “C.” Craftsbury, Vt., that 
leaving cows out in the zone or in the pasture till 
“cold nights come on in the fall,” is among the 
things that wsed to be done, but which have long 
since given way, with our best farmers, to the 
practice of stabling nights all summer, in order to 
save a pile of manure of four times the value of 
that under the old yarding system. Manure, Mr. 
Craftsbury, is what will make your stock sleek 
next winter. ; Pp. J. 

Vermont, 1867. 


NUMBER OF RIBS WITH HIND QUARTER OF BEEF. 


Please insert in your Extracts and Replies, if 

you have the information, what the rule is, or if 

there is any law specifying how many ribs shall be 

left on the hind quarter of a becf. P. 
Hanover, N. U., Dec. 24, 1866. 


Remanks.—The Brighton butchers inform us 
that thereds no law or fixed rule at this market. 
Either two or three ribs are left upon the hind 
quarter, as is thought will best suit the buyers. 





CURE FOR SPAVIN IN HOKSE AND RHEUMATISM IN 
MAN. 

Half pint of brandy, half pint neatsfoot oil, one 
ounce oil oyiee, one ounce of camphor gum, and 
one beef gall; simmer half an hour. Rub welland 
heat in well wiih a hot iron. 


A. K. 
Alstead, N. H., Jan., 1867. 





AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 

—Dairy farms in Herkimer County, N. Y., have 
changed hands at two hundred dollars per acre, 

—Seven pounds of pork for a bushel of eorn is 
considered a good yicld. 

—Rats are said to dislike coal tar very much, and 
mixed with sand it is effectual to stop rat holes, 

—Ex-Governor Anderson, of Ohio, recently pur- 
chased 10,000 acres of grazing land in Lyons Coun- 
ty, Ky., and is now stocking it with chuice sheep. 

—At a recent rent andit, the tenants on the estate 
of Mr. J. E. Heathcote, of Apedale Hall, Eng., were 
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allowed 10s. in the pound upon the losses they have 
suffered from the cattle plague. 


—A Scotch writer, in the English Agricultural 
Gazette, says that superphosphate seems to liave 
lost its power with him, and does not do well on 
his land, though a few years ago it produced mar- 
vellous results. Another says guano does no good 
now, whilst fourteen years ago the smallest dust- 
ing showed a marked effect. 


—Hon. Levi Bartlett, of Warner, N. H., writes 
to the Country Gentleman that on a farm adjoining 
bis there were raised this year tifty bushels of ears 
of pop corn on three-fourths of an acre, fur which 
the farmer received $1.50 per bushel—$75 for what 
grew on three-fourths of an acre, besides the fod- 
der. 


—It is stated by an English horticultural paper 
that Prof. Schuitzenstein asserts that pure pump, 
spring, or river water contains an inexhaustible 
supply of nutriment that-is the real staple food for 

plants; and that the knowledge of this is calculat- 
ed to throw light on many puzzling phenomena in 
vegetable physiology and culture. The art of mak- 
ing water nutritious should be the true aim of hor- 
ticulture and agriculture, 

—It is stated by the authors, that earth-worms 
feed upon earthy matter, from which they digest 
the fine vegetable mould contained therein, and 
eject the remainder at the mouths of their burrows. 
By crawling about in the ground as they do, they 
are most important and serviceable agents in loos- 
ening the soil, and opening it for the air and water 

to penctrate it. And by throwing out their cast- 
ings'at the mouths of their holes they add to the 
depth of the soil, and cover tracts that are compar- 
atively barren, with a superficial layer of fine fer- 
tile soil, 

—Who should enif not the far- 
mer? He has plenty of land, team, and as much 
manure as he can spare. There is no class of peo- 
ple co whuse finitics 2 garden is a greater couven- 
fence or jure pressing nevescity, than the farming 
class. Reraoved far from that access to a daily 
market which makes up for the want of a garden 
to town and city residents, the farmer's household 
must do without fresh vegetables and fruits unless 
they are home-produced. Without a garden, the 
winter dict is muinly bread, meat, and potatoes. 


—Hon. Levi Bartlett, Warner, N. H., writes to 
the Country Gentleman that almost the only kind 
of potato ziown there at the present time is a vaci- 
ety knuwn as the “Orono,” said to have been o»- 
tained from Orono, Me. Itis a large, white, rather 
kidaey-suaped tuber—he thinks, in quality, equal 
to rae funed Carter, and superior to the Chenango 
as a table potato, yielding on his farm at lcast 
three-fold over the Carter, Chenango or Prince 
Albert. C. Clark, a neighbor ‘of his, raised 250 
bushels on three-quarters of an acre, on inverted 
sod land—S. C. Pattee over 200 bushels on half an 





acre inverted sod, and others in like ratio. 


‘OLD WINTER IS COMING. 
BY HUGH MORE. 


eae 
Old Winter is coming again—alack! 
iow icy and ald te he! 
He cares uot u pin fora shivering hack ; 
He’s u saucy old chap to white and black; 
He whistles his chills with a wonderful knack, 
For he comes from a cold country. 


A byes! old fellow this Winter is— 
Am mw hee fellow for glee! . 
He cracks his jokes on the pretty, sweet miss, 
The wrinkled old maiden, unfit to kiss, 
And freezes the dew of their pe: for this 
In the way with fellows like he! 4 


Old Winter’s a frolicsome blade, I wot 
He is wild in his humor and free! 
He'll whistle along for “the want of thought ;” 
Ai set all the warmth of our furs at naaght; 
And rutile the taces by pretty girls bought— 
A frvlicsome fellow is be! 


‘ 


Cid Winter is blowing his gusts along, 
And merrily shaking the tree! 
From morning till night he will a tet 
Now moaning, and short—now howling, 
His voice is loud, for his lungs are strong— 
A merry old fellow is het 


Old Winter’s a tough old fellow for blows, 

As tough as ever you see! 
He will trip up your trotters and rend your clothes, 
And stiffen your limbs from your fingers to toes ; 
He minds not the cries of his friends or his foes— 

A tough old fellow is he! 


A cunning old fellow is Winter, they say, 
A cunning old fellow is he! . 

He _— in the crevices day by day, 

To sec how we’re awe our time away, 

And mark al! our doings from grave to gay,— 
I’m afraid he’s peeping at me! 


AY ~47- For the New England Farmer. 
he ABOUT RENTING FARMS. 

I was very glad to see the article on renting 
farms, in your issue of Dec. 22, 1866; and, 
with your permission, will furnish some further 
facts anil considerations in regard to the same 
subject. 

There are many farmers who would be glad 
to let or rent their farms, if they could have 
them well worked and taken care of, for these, 
among other reasons :—That on account of 
age, or poor health, they wish to be relieved 
from the labor, care and trouble of the farm. 
Help is very high, and any that is reliable hard 
to get. While they do not wish to work the 
farm themselves, they do not like to sell it. 
Having spent their best days, and done a large 
amount of hard work on the farm, they have 
become attached to it; so they dread the idea 
of selling and giving it up entirely to strangers. 
And not having much experience in investing 
money in other ways, they wish to keep it in 
the farm, where they know it is safe. And 
then, while relieved from the care and trouble 
of farming, they would like to go back to the 
farm for fuel, fruit, and other things needed. 

We want more tenant-farming to keep young 
men from leaving the farm. The fact that so 
many young men quit the farm fer other busi- 
ness, or for distant 'ew sections, thus makin 
help scarce and high, is one of the most seri- 
ous drawbacks to Eastern farming. Now, one 
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of the princi 


want of means to buy and have a farm of their 
own. How often is it said: ‘*1 would like 
farming, if I was only able to own a good farm. 


But now I must either go where land is very | 


reasons for their leaving the | 
farm, in the Eastern and Middle States, is the | 


be sown to wheat, what into spring crops, 
sod. cheb mbieo-qr ponmeay' ak Uae 

ranged in rotation, so as to keep the land in 
good condition, and give a reasonable chance 
to make money. e rent being a certain 
amount of wheat per acre, for the land sown 


cheap, or try some other business.” Hence, | to wheat; something less, in money, for spri 
one of the best means to keep these men here | crops ; less yet for meadow, and least of all for 


and secure their labor to help carry on farm- pastare. 


ing, is to induce them to take or rent farms. 


as it should be to secure the best success. But 


this may be remedied by good farming. With 


good farming the tenant may live well and 


| rent for buildi 
rue, this kind of farming is'not as popular | Repairs made 


e tenant also pays a moderate 
and orchard, and all taxes. 

tenant, new buildings and 
fences by landlord. Stipulations in re to 
seeding down and making manure, favorable 
to the land, without bemg hard on the tenant. 


make money; and at the same’ time keep the | About one-fifth of the farm is generally sown 
land in good condition. Poor farming always | to wheat, which gives a good income to the 


runs down land. Good farming always keeps 
land growing better. 

To secure good tenant-farming, there are 
some things necessary that are badly neglected 
here. One of these things is, that farms are 
let ina very loose manner. No one should 
take a farm without being bound to leave it in 
as good condition as he found it; and give se- 
curity, if not responsible, for any damage 
caused by failing to do as he agrees. At the 
same time it should be stipulated that, on leav- 
ing the farm, the tenant should be paid for all 
grass or clover seed sown, manure applied, 
and other improvements made, with the con- 
sent of the owner, from which he has not had 
a sufficient benefit. This renders necessary a 
system of valuations, as now practiced in Eng- 
land. In this way the condition of the land 
can be ascertained and recorded when the 
tenant takes possession, and then again when 
he gives it up; thus showing whether he has 
improved or injured the land, and how much 
of either. 

When this is the case, the tenant will be 
careful not to injure or run down the hoy hs 
order to avoid paying damages, while he 
will have the twofold Pom n to improved 
farming, in the better crops and r profits 
secured while occupying the land, and the pay 
for such improved condition when it is given 
up. So that, while this course will secure the 

prietor from damage or loss on the one hand, 
it will be no detriment on the other; as he 
will find his aecount, in regard to general im- 
provement, in increase of rent; while new 
seeding and unexpended manures will be 
charged to the next tenant, who will have the 
benefit of them. 

True, permanent or long tenancy will gene- 
rally be best for both parties. But these pro- 
visions obviate in a great measure the objec- 
tions to short leases. Probably one of the 
best systems of tenant-farming, in this coun- 
try, is that adopted on the Wadsworth farms, 
in Western New York, which are only let from 
one year to another. But then no tenant is 
turned off without cause ; the rule being never 
to turn off a good tenant, nor keep a poor one. 
These farms are by an experienced 
agent, who each year directs what fields are to 





ae pone and a good chance to make money 
to the tenant. 

Now, here is a large number of farms, all 
worked under the direction of an able and 
competent manager, in a way that tends to the 
present and permanent advantage of the 
owner; while it makes a permanent and profit/ 
able business for all the good farmers that 
work them. And all of this is done under a 
system of yearly leases, arranged and 
so as to work well for both ies. As thé 
land is kept to rent, it is for the interest of the 
landlord to secure and keep good tenants. So 
it is not only for the tenant’s interest to farm 
well, in order to raise good crops, but he will 
do so in order to keep a good farm to work, 
also. This affords an excellent illustration 
of what is needed in all cases of renting ot 
letting farms,—a system of management that 
will secure good tenants, keep the land in good 
condition, and afford the tenants a good chance 
té'make money. 

Should any one object to a system of work- 
ing farms where the rotation of crops is laid 
out for them every year, it may be answered, 
that probably in mine cases out of ten this 
course of farming would be much better and 
more fitable to the tenant than any that 
would be adopted by one not having the best 
experience ; that, in fact, it is a great advan- 
tage, by giving the tenant the benefit of an 
experience that otherwise he would be likely 
to purchase too dearly. That it is found to be 


no disadvan to those working these farms, 
is proved by the fact that they don’t have to go 
a begging to get good tenants. 


Much might be said in regard to tenant- 
farming in England. It would be easy to show, 
that under the severe competition with the 
many other nations that seek a market for a 
large amount of surplus products there; the 
heavy expenses for rent, taxes, tithes and poor 
rates; the large amount that must be invested 
in manuring, and other necessary expenses, 
&c.,—tenant-farming is a vastly more formida- 
ble and difficult undertaking there than it is 
here. So great, indeed, are these e 
and difficulties in En , that it has been 
said the tenant must farm well,—that he can- 
not get along without. Yet tenant-farmers do 
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well there, and many make large fortunes. 
They also form a very respectable class, many 
of whom become very noted farmers and 
breeders; and one, a Mr. Reid, of Norfolk, 
was recently elected to Parliament. 

But while tenant-farming here is subject to 
but few of the difficulties and expenses inci- 
dent to it in England, it is also entered into 
with a different end in view. There it is a 

rmanent, life-long business; here, men rent 

d in order to get the means to buy farms of 

their own. There, an aristocratic government 
favors a monopoly of land in the hands of a 
few ; here, republican institutions tend strongly 
to, and are best subserved and protected by, 
a divided and very general ownership of land. 
Hence, the very general desire of all men that 
have to work land for a living is to own a good 
farm. So that one of the strongest reasons 
that can be urged in favor of tenant-farming 
here is, that taking or renting a farm is one of 
the best ways of getting the means of purchas- 
ing. For while it will not do for a young man 
to run in debt for the whole cost of a farm, it 
is not necessary to wait until he can pay all 
down. The general experience in this section 
shows that when a man, by renting land or 
other means, earns half enough to pay for a farm, 
he runs but little risk in running in debt for 
the other half. Hence, in urging young men 
to become tenant farmers, we may bring into 
play all of the facts, reasons and arguments 
that can be urged in favor of farming, in pre- 
ference to any other business. But I have only 
briefly alluded to a few of these reasons at this 
tume. 
Few young men sufficiently consider the fact, 
that to get into a profession. requires mafiy 
years of study and preparation. And when 
once in, the professions are so crowded that it 
is often many years before an opening is found, 
and a paying business obtained. These difli- 
culties have kept many talented men in the 
background ‘for years, or finally driven them 
into other business. 

Nor can it be said to be much better in the 
mercantile business. Here, too, every chance, 
every opening for or avenue of trade, is 
crowded and overdone; so that very few of 
those who seck to gain wealth by trade are suc- 
cessful in getting and keeping it. Here, too, 
competition and combination do their utmost 
to rg the success of the new beginner. 

ut how different it is with the farmer. He 
does not have to go through a long and expen- 
sive course of preparation before he is ready 
to commence business for himself. Nor will 
he have to wait many years before he can find 
a suitable opening for and get fairly started 
into business. On the contrary, the money 
nt in getting an education, and going 
rough a thorough course of professional 
studies,—with the cost of getting fairly started 
in business,—would give a young man an ex- 
cellent start on a hired farm. While the time 
spent in preparing for and getting fairly started 


in a profession, if well improved on a good 
farm, will enable him to save very nearly, if 
|not quite enough, to be able to buy a farm of 
| his own. 
And then, with a farm of his own, how 
much more independent he will be. Then his 
, business will not depend on the favor of the 
| public, which a few mistakes or a little mis- 
management, may at any time deprive him of. 
Few young men are aware of the trouble and 
anxiety experienced by all those whose busi- 
ness depends on public patronage. The busi- 
ness of the farmer is not dependent on the 
public. He can be independent in thought, 
word and deed. Nor is he subject to that kind 
of competition that is all the time trying to de- 
rive him of business for others’ benefit. Nor 
is his calling so very uncertain that, for one 
that secures the desired success, scores, if not 
hundreds, must fall far short, and a large pro- 
portion fail altogether. The same amount of 
study, tact, talent, energy and enterprise that 
suffices to make a man only moderately suc- 
cessful in a professional or a mercantile career, 
will place him in the front rank of the tillers of 
the soil. F. 
Western New York, Dec. 22, 1866. 





An Otp AGricuLTuRAL Socrety.—Berkshire 
County in Mass., has the oldest Agricultural So- 
ciety in New England, if not in this country. Its 
fifty-sixth annual fair was held on the 2d, 3d and 
4th days of October, 1866.—Iowa Homestead. 


Remarks.—‘*The Massachusetts Society for 
Promoting Agriculture” was incorporated in 
1792, and is now seventy-four years old. The 
Middlesex County Society, was established 
January 6, 1794, and last September it held its 
seventy-second anniversary, and was neither 
‘shalt, lame or blind,” notwithstanding its age. 
Indeed, it never before gave evidence of so 
much power and determination to be useful to 
the world! Come and see us, brother Home- 
stead, and we will show you that old folks can 
do some things as well as you young giants out 
West. 





Goop Errects or Drarnace.—Mr. W. R. 
Wheeler, of West Roxbury, Mass., informs us 
that a cold wet piece of land, which produced a 
small amount of coarse grass, come into his 
| possession about six years ago.. An open ditch 
|was dug for a main drain, and cross ditches 

filled with stones leading to it, about two rods 

apart. The subsoil from the ditches was 
| spread upon the surface, which was lightly ma- 
' nured. Very heavy crops of hay were cut up- 
von this land the past season,—estimated, by 
those who saw the grass and the hay, at four 
tons per acre. 
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DOMESTIO ECONOMY; 


oR 


HOW TO MAKE HOME PLEASANT. 


BY ANNE G. HALE. 


oy according to Act of Congress, the year 
by R. P. Eaton & Co., in the Clerk’s fice of the 
District Court for the District of Massachusetts. | 


INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 

As the duties of the housewife and mother re- 
quire many sorts of mechanical labor, sometimes 
alone and sometimes in the family circle, her in- 
struction and education should be adapted to give 
her mind activity and regularity, and the habit of 
reflection, even upon the smallest matters. She 
should also, however, learn to live with reference 
to others, rather than to herself. She should be 
conversahle and sociable, cheerful and joyous, and 
should bring cheerfulness and pleasure into life so 
often troubled and burdensome.— Niemayer. 

Home is the central point for all the exertions of 
the man. For home, he traverses, searches, con- 
pao all the world. Within the house, within the 

the wife is all; she is the inspiring, em- 

bellis. ing and controlling power. She rules by 

ness over the sanctuary for which man exerts 

8 powers; she is the economical preserver of the. 
treasures which he earns.—Zscho 

A great responsibility lies upon the wife— 
the mother of the family. She is expected to 
attend to the wants of the whole household, and 
to use and expend judiciously the means placed 
in her hands for supplying those wants. There 
are few who give the matter due consideration 
who do not perceive that the happiness of 
home-life depends mainly upon her manage- 
ment. Yet, notwithstanding this, and the 
nominal regard most women have for econo- 
my, there is much useless expenditure—some- 
times even wastefulness—in many departments 
of housekeeping. 

We have all seen men sordid enough to car- 
ry industry and economy to extremes, in their 
eagerness to accumulate property; and wo- 
men, too, who, from a false estimate of the 
uses of wealth, abate not their share of toil and 
privation in order to contribute towards this 
end, But by far the larger part of the com- 
munity prefer to keep the middle path of mod- 
eration, and endeavor to use with discretion 
the good things which Providence has lent 
them. 

Still there are times when even these, wish- 
ing to appear generous, or afraid of being 
called illiberal or mean, fall into a careless pro- 





digality,—only to be repented of when they 
find they have bartered the peace and comfort 
of home for a passing folly, and made the com- 
ing future a source of anxious foreboding. 
And beside this indulgence of a false pride—so 
deserving of censure—there are frequently 
large outlays for what seem innocent, in fact, 
laudable purposes. 

But it is well to remember that nothing is 
innocent, or harmless, that can plant another 
thorn in the pillow of care, or add another 
straw to the family burden; and the truly pru- 
dent woman is ready to yield many personal 
gratifications, rather than to increase the dis- 
comfort of her family, or in any way hinder the 
interest of one of its members. 


She knows that the love of home and home 
occupations will leave neither time, nor room, 
for acquiring a fondness for amusement, or 
pursuits, of an evil or a doubtful tendency ;— 
so she endeavors to make everything about do- 
mestic life pleasant and attractive. With that 
real economy which seeks the best return for 
all outlays, whether of time or money, she cal- 
culates the effect of all her purchases, of all 
her labors, upon the well-being of her house- 
hold, and draws upon these Tesources accord- 
ingly. 

She is aware that God has given us tastes 
and fancies, as well as affections and sympa- 
thies, and that these must be fed in a healthy 
manner or they will find nourishment for them- 
selves—perhaps hurtful and poisonous food : 
and, therefore, she tries to surround them with 
objects of a refining and elevating naturé. 
She does not provide costly ornaments, nor 
expensive dresses for them; but she exempli- 
fies in her own person the beauty of a meek 
and quiet spirit. She sets not before them 
rich and luxurious repasts ; but her well-stored 
mind yields, continually, an intellectual feast. 
She may not buy costly books, nor rate paint- 
ings, nor fine sculpture, nor curious inventions ; 
but she teaches them to find in Nature beauty, 
and grace, and elegance, and bids them put 
forth efforts of their own in gathering and ar- 
ranging somewhat of this free beauty and grace 
and elegance for themselves and for others ; 
thus increasing their sources of happiness, 
and enlarging the sphere of their usefulness. 
Many a woman, by giving such direction to the 
faculties of her household, develops capabili- 
ties of which she had never dreamed, and fre- 
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quently opens avenues for thought and action 
of deep and lasting value. 

But even the readiest mind is glad of some 
hints toward the acquisition of knowledge, or 
the means of its availability. Much informa- 
tion may at times be recalled or revived by a 
word spoken in season. And it is the design 
of these papers on Domestic Economy to af- 
ford just that assistance to those inexperienced 
women, who doubt the strength of their un- 
aided capacities in fulfilling the duties of home- 
life ; to furnish just those hints to those thought- 
ful ones who know what great need there is of 
reminding often, even the wisest and most dis- 
creet, of the happiness that can be found in a 
well-ordered household, and how it can best be 
promoted. 

Sometimes the hint or help may come, as in 
the subject of the first papers, by showing how 
to beautify the home. Again, it may appear 
in advice for keeping all things in good order 
and cleanliness. Now, it may be the way to 
mend a rent; to patch a hole; to ‘‘mak’ old 
elaes look a’maist like noo” ; to fabricate gar- 
ments or furniture. Then, it may be the prep- 
aration of food, or the treatment of the sick; 
the care of the little ones and their amusement ; 
the training of older children, and their occu- 
pations. 

Whatever topic is considered, it is hoped 
that its suggestions will be found worthy of 
adoption ; and that, in following its teachings, 
many an anxious and overtaxed housekeeper 
will find her labors lightened, her cares lessen- 
ed, and all the inmates of her family made 
richer in health and happiness. 

CHAPTER I. 
HOUSE PLANTS—THEIR CARE AND CULTURE. 

Everybody loves flowers. There is a charm 
in their delicate fragrance and evanescent beau- 
ty, that awakens in the heart the tenderest 
emotions. Even the roughest natures are filled 
with awe as they observe the wonderful mech- 
anism of the plant, and gaze on its exquisite 
texture and coloring. 

From the earliest ages, flowers have been 
used as types of the holiest sentiments, and as 
tokens of the highest joy, no less than as per- 
sonal ornaments and household decorations. 
So great had become the passion for flowers as 
an article of display among the Romans, that, 
in the time of Cicero, sumptuary laws were in 





force for the prohibition of their use by certain 
classes of the people. Among the Egyptians, 
also, in the days of their highest civilization, 
the taste for flowers, especially the rose, for 
purposes of adornment, was very general. It 
is said that Cleopatra paid a sum of money, 
the value of more than one thousand dollars 
of our currency, for roses to strew the floor of 
her supper-room at one entertainment; and, 
long before this, the Greeks had introduced 
the narcissus, the violet, and the rose, from 
Persia,—where they were grown in great per- 
fection,—to ornament the altars of their gods, 
and to twine into garlands for their youths on 
festive occasions. 

From Persia, through Constantinople, and 
thence over Europe, came our most familiar 
flowers; whose individual characteristics still 
remain the same as in those remote ages. To 
Holland, among modern nations, belongs the 
honor of having paid greatest attention to flori- 
culture. The Dutch supply the whole world 
with bulbous flowers. Their taste for flowers 
originated in the twelfth century, growing out 
of a need for patterns in their mapufactures of 
ornamental lace and linen goods. 

The custom of cultivating plants in pots and 
boxes is very common all over southern Eu- 
rope, where they are hired by the day for the 
decoration of churches and private dwellings ; 
beside which, nearly every family has its favor- 
ite flowers blooming in the same way upon the 
roofs and balconies. Everybody knows how 
much the French peasant and the English cot- 
tager love to brighten their little windows with 
a daisy or a violet, while now and then a more 
ambitious flower from the garden or hot-house 
of some neighboring nobleman puts forth its 
graceful foliage, and opens its petals with in- 
creased brilliancy, before the admiring eyes ot 
half-fed and scantily clothed children. 

And here, in our own country, if the peopl 
of the rural districts, with abundance of wild 
flowers easy of access, and having gardens for 
the more hardy kinds, seldom cultivate window 
plants, in the villages and manufacturing towns 
one can scarcely pass through a street without 
finding his attention arrested by a gay gerani- 
um or verbena, nodding at some window pane. 
The operative in the mill has her shelf or stand 
for floral treasures; and side by side with 
clumsy imitations of silk and cotton, they grace 
the milliner’s little room; while their beauti- 
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ful faces peer out from the murky atmosphere 
of machine shops, or flourishing among the 
grocer’s barrels and boxes out rival in fragrance 
his most delicious spices. 

Yet there is still room for more and better 
floral adornment of our houses and places of 
business. In truth, no home should be with- 
out its influence. No one fully realizes till it 
is proved by actual experience, how much bene- 
fit, both moral and mental, may accrue from 
the proper cultivation of a single plant. This 
is especially the case in a family of young peo- 
ple; and if any mother has never tried it, let 
her begin the experiment as soon as possible. 
Some, I know, have attempted the growth of 
house plants, and meeting small success, or 
failing entirely, have given it up. Let these, 
too, begin once more, and by following a few 
simple rules, see if they cannot have healthy 
and handsome flowers. 

And now the first word of advice is—do not 
have too many. One strong, blooming plant 
is better than half-a-dozen sickly things that 
never bloom. 

Remember that plants need light and sun- 
shine. Give them the morning sunshine, if 
possible. If you have no window looking to- 
ward the east or south, the afternoon light is 
better than none. 

Water them regularly,—always with water 
blood warm; in the coldest weather rather 
warmer. It is a good plan to see how warm 
the water is, after draining through the pot in 
the saucer. Unless blood warm, then its tem- 
perature must be increased in future. Never 
pour water into the saucers, they are only for 
drainage. Never apply water to the collar or 
crown of a plant; if poured upon the soil it 
should be near the edge of the pot. 

Never use glazed pots ; or crockery or paint- 
ed vessels ; except as a covering to that which 
holds the plant. The ordinary light colored, 
soft baked clay pots are the best. 

Use good soil,—of this more particularly 
hereafter,—and no manure but in a liquid form ; 
and this at regular intervals, according to the 
scason and the desire for hastening or retarding 
the blossoms. 

Keep both pots and plants clean. Never 
allow the pots to get mouldy, which they never 
will, if washed with soap-suds thoroughly every 
week, At the same time, also, wash the leaves 
of the plants. 





Remove all flowers and all leaves as soon as 
they begin to decay. 

And, now, two of the most important rules: 
Avoid extremes of heat and cold; never allow 
one insect to remain alive upon or near your 
plants. To accomplish this last requisite, dis- 
agreeable as it may be, the thumb and finger 
remedy is the best.’ A careful search once a 
week over every part of the plant, especial at- 
tention being paid to the under side of the 
leaves, and the most tender buds and branches, 
will supersede the use of smoke and sulphur 
and tobacco tea. A soft tooth brush to de- 
tach the insects and destroy their eggs, is of 
great service where the creatures have actually 
gained an abiding place. 

Keep the temperature of your room nearly 
equal, both night and day. Never let it fall 
below forty-five, nor rise above sixty or sixty- 
five ; and occasionally ventilate it, lowering the 
window on fair days, when the sun shines 
warmly on the plants, taking care that no 
draught reaches them. 

Loosen the earth about the roots of the 
plants, once in two or three weeks, by digging 
it carefully with a common steel .table-fork ; 
and be sure that it never gets caked or crusted. 
Apply water either by a small water pot hay- 
ing a finely perforated nose, or use a piece of 
the finest sponge—filling it and squeezing it 
over the leaves and branches, in a shower; 
never water them from a pitcher or mug, 
never wet the leaves when the sun shines hotly 
upon them. These particulars, carefully heed- 
ed, will insure a good and beautiful growth of 
all our best parlor plants. 

At first sight there seems a good deal of 
work to do; but, when once the habit is estab- 
lished, it can all be accomplished with very 
little trouble. 


[The next paper will furnish a list of plants best adapt- 
ed to house culture, give suggestions as to choice for par- 
ticular situations, mention facts in the history of each, 
and present in detail the most successful method of its 
culture and propagation.]} 





HOUSEHOLD ECONOMY. 


CONTRIBUTED FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


Mr. Eprror:—I send you a few receipts 
which I have found useful, hoping thereby to 
do a little towards filling up the column in your 
paper devoted to ‘‘Household Economy,” and 
to which I have come to look for many valuable 
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hints in the way of housekeeping—of which, 
by the way, no matter how much experience 
one may have had, there is always something 
to be learned, as every housekeeper will tell 
you. 

Bread Making. 

Very few people know how to make good 
bread, and it is no cause,of wonder to me, 
when I remember how many times I have fail- 
ed, and that when I have taken the most pains, 
and was the most anxious to succeed. To 
make good bread the flour must be of the best 
quality—this is indispensable. During the 
summer I use yeast cakes, dissolving one the 
night before using, in a small quantity of warm 
water, into which I stir flour, not so much but 
that it will pour readily, and set it away to rise. 
In the mornirg I take a quantity of sweet milk 
— if milk is not plenty, use part water, but all 
milk is better—scald it, and when it is cool 
enough stir in flour, and when nearly as stiff 
as you desire, add the yeast, stirring into it 
previously a half-teaspoonful or so of sugar. 
After it has stood long enough to rise thor- 
oughly—but not too long, as it will have be- 
come sour,—knead it well. This is an import- 
ant point, for bread can scarcely be kneaded 
too much. Put it in the tins and set it to rise 
the second time. When it is ready to bake, it 
should be placed in a hot oven and baked from 
a half to three-quarters of an hour, according 
to the size of the loaves, but be sure that it is 
well done. Remove the bread from the tins 
as soon as baked, and stand the loaves up edge- 


wise to cool. 
Cookies. 


One cup of butter; one of cream; two of 
sugar; one egg; a teaspoonful .soda; flour 
enough to roll. These are very nice, and will 
keep a long time. 

Cake. 

Two eggs; one cup of sugar; one-half cup 
butter; one-half cup sweet milk; two cups of 
flour; one teaspoonful cream tartar; half tea- 
spoonfal soda; nutmeg. Fruit, and other 
spices added, make a good fruit cake. 


Indian Breakfast Cake. 

Two cups sour milk; four tablespoonfuls 
cream; the same of brown sugar; two cups 
Indian meal; one of flour; one teaspoonful 
soda. ‘This makes the best Indian cake I have 
ever eaten. 

Allow me to add that good food is the cheap- 
est, always. I do not mean rich food, that 





spoils one’s appetite too soon ; but good, plain 
food, prepared without stinginess, and served 
in a tasteful and inviting way, will always chal- 
lenge the poorest appetite. Let me add again, 
for the benefit of young housekeepers, when 
you have a good receipt don’t spoil it by 
scrimping, as I have seefi some do,—leaving 
out an egg, or not using quite enough sugar, 
or spoiling it in some way, which is, to my 
thinking, very poor economy. When you make 
pies and cakes, make them as well as you pos- 
sibly can, and you will have nothing to waste 
because it is too poor to be relished. 


Katie 8. 
North Brookfield, Mass., 1866. 


Remarks. — Capital advice. Believing in 
such a creed, our young friend cannot fail ‘to 
become a model housekeeper. 


Cream Cake. 

One cup of cream; one cup of sugar; two 
eggs; a little salt; one teaspoonful of soda; 
two cups of flour. 

Doughnuts. 

One cup of sugar; one cup of sweet milk; 
one egg; one teaspoonful of soda; one of 
cream tartar. 

Poor Man’s Cake. 

One cup of sugar; one cup of sweet milk; 
three cups of flour; one teaspoonful of soda; 
one of cream tartar; a piece of butter the size 
of a hen’s egg. Susiz. 

Marlow, N. H., Dec. 23d, 1866. 


Remarxs.—Our lady readers will oblige us 
by keeping this corner of our paper well filled. 
We have frequently received commendations 
for receipts furnished by our correspondents. 

Ep. 





DUTIES OF AN ENGLISH LADY’S 
MAID. 


One of these not-to-be-envied persons, a 
race which may be classed with that of govern- 
esses, has recently made disclosures throwing a 

eculiar light upon the women of rank in ‘‘Old 
england.” ‘*Much is required from us in 
London,” she writes : ‘‘We must, above all, be 
very punctual, for fashionable ladies change 
their dress at least five times a day during the 
season. We must have polished manners, be 
no older than thirty-five years, and always be 
cheerful and -tempered, although for 
weeks we are kept without sleep until four 
o'clock in the morning—a practice which is 
equally injurious to eyes lungs. We are 
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expected to cut and fit and to use the most im- 
proved machines, and to dress hair for the 
morning, evening, and court costume as well 
as for drive; to iron well, to read, write, 
cipher; to speak French and German, and, if 
possible, to have travelled. There is still 
another function of a lady’s maid which is sup- 
d to be a modern introduction, but which 
is, in fact, merely a revival of an ancient cus- 
tom. We must be able to paint in pastel, not 
indeed after nature, but upon her. To beau- 
tify our mistresses we must redden the cheeks, 
t antimony upon the eyelids, pastel upon the 
rows, introduce belladonna into the eyes in 
order to enlarge the pupils, paint blue veins 
upon the temples, and use ninon paint and 
pearl-white upon the rest of the skin. We 
must change the hair to a reddish-brown by 
means of a corroding material or of ‘‘palma 
vecchio” which is now used in preference for 
that purpose; and we must be possessed of 
at skill in applying all these ingredients, as 
ir use is a with the old as well as 
with the young. 





TWO LITTLE PAIRS OF BOOTS. 


Two little pairs of boots, to-night, 
Before the fire are drying, 

Two little pairs of tired feet 
In a trundle bed are lying; 

The tracks they left upon the floor, 
Make me feel much like sighing. 


Those little boots with copper toes! 
They run the livelong day! 

And oftentimes I almost wish 
That they were miles away! 

Bo tired I am to hear so oft 
Their heavy tramp at play. 


ba walk about the new-plowed ground, 
here mud in plenty lies, 
They roll it up in marbles round, 
Then bake it into pies ; 
And then at night upon the floor 
In every shape it dries. 


To-day I was disposed to scold; 
But when I look, to-night, 

At those little boots before the fire, 
With copper toes so bright, 

I think how sad my heart would be 
To put them out of sight. 


For in a trunk, up stairs, I’ve laid 
Two socks of white and blue; 

If called to put those boots away, 
O God, what should I do? 

I mourn that there are not to-night 
Three pairs instead of two. 


I mourn because I thought how nice 
My neighbor “ ’cross the way,” 
Could keep her carpets, all the year, 

From getting worn or gray; 
Yet well I know she’d smile to own 
Some little boots to-day ! 


We mothers weary get and worn, 
Over our load of care; 

Yet how we view our little ones 
Let each of us beware; 

What would our firesides be to-night, 
Were little boots not there. 





Tuer: is no sauce in the world like hunger, 
and as the poor never want that, they always 
eat with a good stomach. 


Douths’ Department. 


VERY PROUD TO-NIGHT. 


It was a cold night in winter. The wind 
blew and the snow was whirled furiously about, 
seeking to hide itself beneath cloaks and hoods, 
and in the very hair of those that were out. 
A distinguished lecturer was to speak, and not- 
withstanding the storm the villagers ventured 
forth to hear him. William Annesley, but- 
toned up to the chin in his thick overcoat, ac- 
companied his mother. It was difficult to walk 
through the new-fallen snow, against the pierc- 
ing wind, and William said to his mother : 

*‘Couldn’t you walk more easily if you took 
my arm ?” 

‘‘Perhaps I could,” his mother replied, as 
she put her arm through his, and drew up as 
close as possible to him. Together they 
breasted the storm, the mother and the boy 
who had once been carried in her arms, but 
who had grown up so tall that she could now 
lean on his. They had not walked far before 
he said to her: 

‘I am very proud to-night.” 

‘**Proud that you can take care of me?” she 
said to him with a heart gushing with tender- 
ness. 

‘This is the first time you have leaned upon 
me,” said the happy boy. 

There will be few hours in that child’s life 
of more exalted pleasure than he enjoyed that 
evening, even if he should live to old , and 
should, in his manhood, lovingly provide for 
her who watched over him in his helpless in- 
fancy. It was a noble pride that made his 
mother love him, if possible, more than ever, 
and made her pray for him with new earnest- 
ness, thankful for his devoted love and ho 
ful for his future. ‘There is no more beautiful 
sight than affectionate, devoted, obedient chil- 
dren. I am sure that He who commanded 
children to honor their father and mother, 
must look upon such with pleasure. May He 
bless dear William, and every other boy whose 
heart is filled with ambition to be a blessin 
and ‘‘a staff” to his mother. : 











STRENGTH AND SAGACITY OF THE 
ELEPHANT. 


M. Phillips, an Eastern traveller, relates 
that one day he went to the river, at Goa, a 
Portuguese settlement in India, and in a dock 
near to the river side a large ship was build- 
ing. He sawa plot of ground near, covered 
with heavy beams ready to be used. for this 
purpose. He watched and saw the men fasten 
the ends of a beam with a rope of great 
strength and thickness; this rope was carried 
to the elephant employed to assist the work- 
men. The animal conveyed the rope to his 
mouth, and after twisting it round his trunk, 





he drew the beam without any conductor to the 
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place where the ship was building, Other ele- 
phants were brought to assist in the work, and 
some of them were able to drag beams so 
large that twenty men were unable to move 
them. But what surprised the traveler most 
was, not the amazing strength of the animal, 
but its sagacity; for when other beams ob- 
structed the road, the elephant would raise the 
end of his own beam, that it might slide easily 
over those which lay in his way. M. Tereen, 
another traveller, tells us that he also had the 
opportunity of noticing the sagacity of an el- 
ephant. Its master had let out the animal for 
a certain sum per day, and its employment was 
to carry with its trunk timber for a building 
from the bank of a river. This business it 
carried on very cleverly under the guidance of 
a boy, and the sagacions animal laid the pieces 
of timber one upon another in such exact or- 
der that no man in a timber-yard could have 
done the work better. 





THE STOLEN DOG. 
A gentleman had a good shepherd dog which 


help the man drive them. It was thirty miles 
to the man’s home, and he was requested when 
he got there to feed the dog and bid him to go 
home. It would have taken a good many 
smart men and boys to have kept the flock in 
as good order-in that long march as that one 
faithful driver. The man was so pleased with 
his skill, that he made up his mind to keep the 
dog. He was to leave the country soon, so he 
shut him up and tried to win his heart away 
from his old master. But his advances met 
with no response. He ate the nice food given 
him like a sensible dog, but he wate his 
chances of escape as keen as if he had been a 
— of war at Richmond. But for days 
e was unsuccessful. 

At last, however, a chance occurred, and he 
was not slow to improve it. 

‘*That fellow tried to steal me,” he reasoned, 
‘and I shouldn’t wonder if he meant to steal 
all those sheep, too. I'll just gather them all 
up and take them home to my master.” 

So to work he went, and managed to find, or 
make, an opening out into the highway, and 


then marched them all off in the dead of night 
could do almost everything except talk. If, 


like any other fugitives. What was the sur- 


every boy and girl were as faithful to perform | prise of his old master to see him come home 


every duty, the world would be a great gainer. 
One day a drover bought a flock of sheep of 
Coly’s master, and bade Coly go along and 


with his flock after so long an absence! He 
was certainly too honest a dog to enter into 





partnership with a thief.—Merry’s Museum. 
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